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—————! BECOMES THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST INVENTOR-A HUMBLE CLERK IN A 
BACKWOODS STORE BECOMES PRESIDENT:: 
NO GREAT SINGLE OUTSTANDING DEED 
PLACED ANY ONE OF THEM AT THE TOP - 
BUT A LONG SUCCESSION OF LITTLE 

THINGS WELL DONE 








THE YOUNG WASHINGTON 


is one of three striking figures in the Historic Milestone Cover that 
Mr. Clyde O. DeLand has painted for the issue for February 5. It 
represents Washington, Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee, 
accompanied by ladies in the lovely costumes of the time, leaving 
Carpenters’ Hall, in which the first Continental Congress was held. 


The other great national figure that we associate with the month 
of February is celebrated in a charmingly intimate article by 
Mrs. Octavia R. Corneau, describing her 
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SACRO-ILIAC DISEASES 
LTHOUGH these diseases are not espe- 
cially rare, they are often unrecognized 
because the symptoms are likely to be 
obscure..The sacro-iliac joints are those which 
connect the pelvis with the spinal column. 
They have to support the weight of the upper 
body, and on account of their position, behind 
the centre of gravity of the body, they must be 
very strong. They allow no movement, beyond 
a slight sliding motion. That is enough, how- 
ever, to prevent strain or injury to the joint 
under ordinary circumstances. 

The most common trouble in this region 
is strain or relaxation. Often that occurs 
suddenly, following an unusual movement or a 
direct injury. The first symptom is a sharp pain 
in the lower part of the back. At first rest in 
bed gives great relief and the patient thinks 
there is nothing seriously wrong. But in a day 
or two the pain returns and becomes worse. 
It may be felt deep down in the back, much like 
the pain of lumbago except that it is usually 
on one side; or it may be felt in the foot or leg. 
The pain is not continuous; it comes on usually 
when the patient stoops or walks up and down 
stairs or sits in a constrained position. 

At night, lying on the back or on one side 
may bring on the pain and a change of position 
may relieve it. When the patient stands he 
leans to the sound side and when he rises from 
a chair he holds himself stiffly and lifts himself 
by his hands on the arms of the char. In 
walking he takes short steps and in sitting he 
inclines the body so as to rest his weight on 
the sound side. When the doctor examines his 
patient he finds that there is an undue amount 
of motion in the joints. 

In treating the trouble the physician tries 
to diminish movement by wrapping a strong 
bandage or a canvas belt or strips of adhesive 
plaster around the pelvis, until he has com- 
pressed it firmly. In some cases it is necessary 
to apply a spinal brace. 

A much more serious trouble is tuberculosis 
of the joint. In that disease the pain comes on 
gradually, and usually increases as time goes 
on. The treatment is absolute rest and a tight 
belt to restrict movement of the parts. Some- 
times an antiseptic solution can be injected 
into the joint with benefit, but for the worst 
cases a surgical cperation is the only cure. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE THREE 
BEARS 


of England, who wrote the Three Bears, the 

children’s classic. He wrote a story that is 
known and loved the wide world over and never 
dreamed that he had created a masterpiece. 
So completely has this tale entered into the 
folklore of the race that we think of it as a tale 
of unimaginable antiquity. The great big 
bear, the middle-sized bear and the little bear 
seem to have first eaten their breakfast porridge 
long ages ago. Indeed, we half expect the geolo- 
gists to discover their three-sized footprints 
in fossil rocks. 

The truth is, however, that the tale is 
modern. It was first read by delighted children 
in 1837. You will find the story as Southey 
wrote it in volume four of a curious work 
entitled the Doctor, which he wrote for his 
own amusement and afterwards published 
anonymously in London. The fictitious char- 
acter, Dr. Daniel Dove, is credited with 
having repeated the story as it was told to him 
by his equally fictitious uncle William Dove. 
Robert Southey, writing as the unknown 
biographer of Daniel Dove, the Doctor, says 
of the most interesting chapter of the entire 
work: 

“So there should be one [chapter] at least 
for the nursery. With such a chapter therefore 
will I brighten the countenance of many a 
dear child and gladden the heart of many a 
happy father and tender mother and nepotious 
uncle or aunt and fond brother or sister. For 


[' was Robert Southey, once poet laureate 
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their sakes I will relate one of William Dove's 
stories with which he used to delight young 
Daniel, and with which the Doctor in his 
turn used to delight his young favorites, and | 
which never fails of effect with that fit audience | 
for which it is designed if it be told with 
dramatic spirit in the manner that our way of 
printing it may sufficiently indicate without 
the aid of musical notation. Experto crede. | 
Prick up your ears then, my good little women 
and men, and ye who are neither so little nor 
so good, favete linguis, for here follows the story 
of the Three Bears, ‘a tale which may content 
the minds of learned men and grave philoso- 
phers.’ ”’ 

And so he begins the story: ‘Once upon a 
time there were Three Bears who lived together 
in a house of their own in a wood.” All the | 
speeches of the huge bear appear in big Old | 
English type; the middle-sized bear’s lines are | 
printed in big letters, and the little bear’s words 
are in small italics. 

As a story-teller for children Robert Southey 
learned his art from much practice, for he was | 
the delightful father of seven children. It is | 
safe to say that his own little sons and daugh- 
ters were the first little boys and girls who ever 
heard the Story of the Three Bears. 
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AN UNCONSCIOUS BLUFF 


N Nevada in the early eighties it was the 
rule for a man to “‘tote a gun.”” But Henry 
Gillis was an exception; to him, undersized 

though he was, a gun was a nuisance. Only on 
rare occasions when he drove the mine buck- 
board loaded with the week’s clean-up did 
he carry a six-shooter. 

One day when he was about to transport 
bullion from’ a mine in the Comstock Lode 
country to the nearest railway station a 
burly tramp asked permission to go along. 
— nothing, Gillis gave the stranger 
a lift. 

All went well for an hour or so. The tramp 
seemed preoccupied and _ taciturn. Gillis 
himself was never talkative. After crossing 
part of the desert the road climbed through 
a rugged foothill country. At a point where 
it came out on the face of a precipice the 
tramp glanced furtively in both directions. 

“Out of the corner of my eye,”’ said Gillis, 
in telling of the experience, ‘‘I saw the stranger 
stealthily draw a big’clasp knife from his 
trousers’ pocket. Intently he watched me 
while I appeared to be occupied with the 
reins. The weather had been cold, so we had 
the lap robe well over our knees. 

“Driving with my left hand, I suddenly 
reached under the robe for my gun, which 
I carried under my left leg. As the tramp 
opened his knife with its six-inch blade I 
raised the hammer of my pistol and held the 
gun close to his body. We exchanged glances 
for what seemed like a minute. At last his | 
eyes dropped. Nervously fumbling in his | 
pocket, he got out a chunk of tobacco, cut off 
a piece and offered it to me. I lowered my gun, 
and we reached the depot without further 
trouble. Not a word had been spoken. 

“T delivered the bullion, which amounted to 
about sixteen thousand dollars, and told the 
agent about the tramp. Listening, he absently 
toyed with my six-shooter. Suddenly he 
‘broke’ the gun, exposing the cartridge cham- 
bers. All were empty!” 
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THE ASTONISHING STRANGER 


HERE are compensations for the man who 

is deprived of the use of one of his senses— 

though most men would prefer to have the 
senses and get along without the compensation. 
A deaf man who has learned lip-reading can 
tell what people are saying in the midst of a 
noise that prevents persons with good hearing 
from understanding anything. To illustrate the 
compensation that another affliction brings, 
the famous English editor and _ politician, 
Henry Labouchére, used to tell a striking story. 
We take it from the Argonaut: 

Labouchétre was walking home one night 
during a particularly dense London fog. He was 
creeping uncertainly along Pall Mall when he 
was approached by a man who asked where he 
wished to go: 

“I want to go across St. James’s Park to 
Victoria Street,” replied Labouchére. 

“Tf you hold my arm, sir,” said the stranger, 
“T will take you there; I go there every day,” 

Without hesitation he took Labouchere 
right across the park in as thick a fog as there 
ever has been and brought him straight up to 
his door. Labouchére’s wonder was great, and | 
when he gave the man a good tip he asked how | 
it was he could find his way so easily. “Sir, I am 
blind,” replied the stranger. 
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POOR PICKINGS FOR GULLS 


FRIEND, says the Outlook, sends us the 
A following story as an illustration of the 
characteristic acuteness of one race and 

the proverbial economy of another: 

A Jew stood on the dock with an Irishman at 
New York. Noticing a large ship making its 
way toward the east, the Irishman asked the 
other where the vessel was bound for. 

“That boat,” replied the Jew, ‘‘is loaded with 
Scotchmen, and it is bound for Scotland.” 

In some wonder the Irishman asked him how 
he knew the boat was loaded with Scotchmen 
and bound for Scotland. ‘‘Because you do not 
see any gulls following it,”’ replied the Jew. 
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Pancake Flour 
One of the family 


Here is the answer to your pancake longing! Pillsbury’s 
pancakes, full of old-time goodness and satisfaction! Fluffy, 


tender, golden-brown. And so 


easily, quickly made! All 


needed ingredients are in Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour—add 
only water or milk and bake. The lightness, flavor and 
digestibility of these unmatched cakes tell of the high 
quality in Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. 


Pittssury Frour Mints Company, Mryneapotus, U.§. A. 
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Tells Time in the Dark 


a Watch that 


A good many people say that a watch that 
tells time in the dark is twice as useful as a 


plain dial watch. 


Boys, especially, like Ingersoll Radiolites. They 
olor} aol bias Lael -Beelejacw-Velek-va-Beell-selamer-leehmelele(as 
your pillow or outdoors at night. 


Ingersoll Radiolites have 


the dependability for 


which Ingersolls are famous. Prices, §2:75 to $6-°° 


Sugersott 


Reliable Watches 


at Low Prices 
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aN 
3 AST a corner grocery store 
py "3 where a red-haired boy 
: was idling with a mon- 
grel pup; up a narrow 
street lined with small 
houses; past a big, square, 
drab-colored building 
with a veranda and cu- 
pola that was—so a gilt 
inscription read—a Home 
for the Aged and Infirm; 
past more little houses along another street, 
which went straggling upward to the farthest 
one of all, one that had an elm tree drooping 
over its dormer windows. 

“And this is Stott’s Slope!’ Barbara 
Bender had said when the car left them at 
the corner. 

“And that will be home!’ said her mother 
in quite another tone when they came in 
sight of the dormer windows. 

“Whoopee!” shouted Dicky-boy, running 
up the walk. He couldn’t wait, the little 
porch looked so inviting with its tangled 
screen of vines. 

But Barbara halted at the gate—it 
leaned a trifle—as if she really couldn’t bear. 
to go inside. 

“T think it’s a very nice little house,” 
said her mother, glancing anxiously into her 
tall girl’s face. So much depended on Bab’s 
first impressions! 

“I think it’s a horrid little house!” 
Vigorously Barbara demolished her mother’s 
slender hope. 

Mrs. Bender sighed. She might point out 
to Barbara that they were lucky to find a 
house at all in the country suburb; that 
father would be within walking distance 
from the library where he was to do research 
work for his book; that the car line was near 
that would take Barbara herself to the 
studio where she had her singing lessons; 
that, although the loss by fire of the beloved 
home in which they had lived for years was 
of course a misfortune, the big house in a 
neighborhood growing fashionable had been 
too much for her own strength and for 
father’s income to keep up properly; that 
they had been almost relieved to find them- 
selves forcibly brought down to a more 
modest scale of living; and finally that it 
was not in any case good sense to mourn a 
disaster incessantly and forever. 

“That vine makes the porch mussy,” said 
Barbara disagreeably. ‘““And how low the 
roof is! The bedrooms must be fearfully hot 
in summer. The windows probably all stick. 
I hate that kind of window, it’s so old- 
fashioned! And I tremble to think of the 
bathroom.” 

“Suppose we go in and see,” said her 
mother gently. “You know father had an eye 
out for such things as plumbing. And think, 
Babs, no extra rooms to keep in order!”’ 

“No extra rooms when we want company!” 
replied Barbara bitterly. ‘““How I can expect 
ever to have the girls—”’ She saw something 
then in her mother’s look that caused a 
twinge of conscience. ‘Oh, well, mother, I 
suppose that doesn’t matter! Come on—” 
She swept up their bags and started. “Let’s 
know the worst!” 

“Here’s the key, dear,” said her mother, 
following her. “‘Don’t you like the 
knocker, Babs?” 

_“Y-yes,” Barbara admitted, 
viewing it critically. “It’s—rather 
quaint.” 

“Hi-yi!’”’ Dicky-boy appeared, 
breathless, round the corner. 
“There’s a shed and a pigeon 
house! May I keep pigeons, moth- 
cr? And there’s a yard fenced in 
and two coops! I found a china 
egg! May I keep chickens, mother? 
And there’s a kennel! May I 
keep a dog?” 
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HAUNTED 






HOUSE 


Alice Dyar 
Russell 


“And a goat—now isn’t there a 
place for a goat?” inquired his 
sister with deep sarcasm. 

“No, there isn’t, but I can make 
one!” cried the small boy. “Moth- 
er, may I keep a goat?” 

Mrs. Bender laughed. 

“Mother!” exclaimed Barbara in 
horror. “You wouldn’t let him?” 

“No, we'll draw the line at a 

oat. But isn’t it going to be fun, 
icky, to live here?” 

“You bet!” said Dicky-boy. 
“Mother, may I keep—” 

“You may not!’ Barbara in- 
stantly cut him off. “We’re going 
into the house now.” And in they 
went. 

Making friends with an old house 
is no light affair. It has a person- 
ality to be regarded, habits that are estab- 
lished. Taking up your abode under a roof 
that has existed long and sheltered many 
lives is a rite to be entered upon, like all 
rites of friendship, with humility, candor 
and kindness. We are asking much; should 
we not therefore give a little? Something 
like that may have been in Mrs. Bender's 
mind a bit later when on some explosive 
criticism from Barbara she laid a finger 
against her lips. “Hush!” she warned her 
daughter whimsically. ‘“You’re inside now; 
it can hear you. Don’t hurt its feelings!” 

Barbara stared. “What in the world do 
you mean, mother?” 

“Tf you don’t see, I don’t know that I 
can explain, dear.’”’? Her mother’s smile was 
wistful. “You are not very friendly some- 
how. And this seems to me such a friendly 
little house,” she ended pleadingly. 

Barbara did not realize that her mother 
had pleaded; she did not really know what 
she meant; and there was no time to go into 
the matter, because at that moment they 
heard the big moving van drive up in front, 
and all was confusion and hurry. Not more 
than one could give directions comfortably, 
and her mother seemed to manage the men 
so much better than she could that Barbara 
soon fled the scene to the dormer-windowed 
room upstairs that she had chosen for her 
own. 

Even although she was resentfully aware 
that it was not half the size of her old room, 
and that the paper was old-fashioned and 
the floor uneven and painted and the closet 
dark, yet there was a charm about the three 
low windows with their wreath of woodbine 

reddening now under the 
October frosts. As for the 
despised closet, under the 
deep shelf that ran across 
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Only a tiny slip of paper lay in the dusty niche thus revealed 


the back was a funny little homemade 
drawer; and some one had cunningly put 
hooks in every spot where hooks could go. 
Half carelessly exploring, Barbara drew out 
the drawer with a jerk—of course it stuck! 
—and then and there she got her first inti- 
mation that the house they were moving 
into was haunted. Only she did not realize 
so soon that that was what her find meant; 
she merely thought it was odd to see a 
white envelope lymg on the piece of news- 
paper spread tidily over the bottom of the 
drawer, and odder still that the envelope 
should bear this inscription: “To the Girl 
who has this room.” 

Barbara picked it up and held it for a 
moment wonderingly in her hands. It was 
exactly as if some one had spoken to her. 
She turned it all round and scrutinized it. 
“To the Girl who has this room—why, that’s 
me!’ Barbara exclaimed, laughing. When 
she was pleased and showed it her eyes and 
mouth were delightfully warm and respon- 
sive. 

What fun to have something unexpected 
and pleasant happen when you are feeling 
abused and gloomy! 

“T hope,” Barbara read slowly, “you will 
be as happy here as I have been. Of course 
the room across the hall is larger, but can’t 
you guess why I like this one better? The 
north corner 1s the place for your dresser, 
for the light makes you look prettiest.” 
(She’s a girl, thought Barbara.) “If you are 
very careful about shutting the drawer, it 
won’t stick. Slide it in evenly and gently. 
It has a little temper of its own, and you 
have to humor it like folks. 
P.S. In the south corner 
by the baseboard there is 
a flap of wall paper loose. 
Next Sunday when the 
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sun goes down lift the flap and you'll find a 
letter I will put there for you.” 

“Well, I never!” said Barbara and pon- 
dered. 

After a moment she turned and slowly and 
carefully as she had been told slid the 
drawer back. It did not stick. Barbara 
looked at the letter again; then her gaze 
strayed to the south corner by the base- 
board, where there was a loose fiap of paper. 
Her fingers itched—but, no, she would play 
air 

She heard the men stumbling up the stairs 
with something heavy and opened the door 
to let them in with her vanity dresser. 
She told them just where to put it—in the 
north corner where the light was good. She 
wondered if that other girl had had a vanity 
dresser. She did not know why, but some- 
how she thought it was sede a walnut 
bureau with an old dim oval mirror. The 
flight of fancy pleased her, and she ran 
downstairs, laughing. Since the men were 
beginning to get things uncrated, perhaps 
there was something now she could do to 
help her mother. 

Such a hard week as followed! Shifting beds 
and chairs and tables, trying to make pieces 
of furniture that had belonged in big rooms 
fit into small ones, unpacking books and 
hanging pictures. Barbara bruised her finger 
four times, but that was nothing, she told 
her mother, to the number of times she 
bruised her heart. It seemed to Mrs. Bender 
that Barbara took a good deal of.time that 
week in explaining in just what ways the 
change was hard for her. 

There was so much to do besides 
indulging yourself in vain lamenta- 
tion. Dicky-boy’s activities had to 
be engineered and the question of 
dogs and chickens tactfully post- 
poned; he must be settled in 
school, and his enthusiasm for 
every new acquaintance cooled. 
Dicky-boy had a deplorable tend- 
ency, according to Barbara, to 
associate with the “scum of the 
street’; the scum in this case was 
the red-haired boy who owned the 
pup. Barbara shooed both away 


from the gate many times. Ther 
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was a new milkman to find, a new butcher 
and baker and grocer. And —— always 


father’s leisure and peace of mind had to 
be guarded. ; 
Barbara and her mother discovered, 


however, that the cleaning they had dreaded 
didn’t after all amount to much. The rooms 
of the little house had been left by some one 
as clean as wax; Mrs. Bender remarked that 
she felt as if she were company that had 
been expected. Barbara scoffed at the 
phrase; she was dusty and tired and de- 
pressed and didn’t feel in the least like com- 
pany. Then she thought suddenly of the 
note “To the Girl who has this 
room” and of the other note she 
would read on Sunday “when 
the sun goes down,” and a sur- 
prisingly warm and _ placated 
feeling crept into her captious 
heart. She said nothing of the 
notes to anyone; it seemed the 
kind of secret that girls like to 
keep between themselves. 

By Friday morning the big 
jobs were mostly done, but 
closets and bureau drawers were 
yet to be arranged, and the 
best china was still standing on a table. 
With an audible groan, for Barbara’s back 
was lame,—but she knew that her mother’s 
was lamer,—she climbed to the top of the 
stepladder in order to wipe the highest 
closet shelves. At once she spied something 
white tucked in between wall and shelf; she 
reached for it so precipitately that the ladder 
shook. How fortunate that she had offered 
to clean that cupboard! It was only a card 
and bore no inscription. It said: 

“T put my jelly on this shelf. Last year 
I made currant and crab apple and grape. 
Did you know that wild grapes make the 
tangiest jelly? They grow on the river 
bottom. Timmy Butters will gather some 
for you if you ask him. You will like Timmy. 
We have been such friends!” 

Thus Timmy’s ghost was added to the 
haunted house. 

“Currant and crab apple and grape—the 
smart thing! Do you suppose I could?” 
mused Barbara. ““Mustn’t let that girl get 
ahead of me! As for Timmy Butters, he 
sounds like Mother Goose. Wonder if I 
shall like him?” Unconsciously Barbara 
patted her hair. “If he goes to river bottoms, 
he must be the outdoor kind; perhaps he 
has a car. I’ll be on the lookout for a Butters 
youth. O dear, I should like some one— 
something—to liven up this neighborhood!” 

The mystery of Timmy Butters waited 
for solution. Meanwhile Barbara did not 
believe that the general commonplaceness— 
drabness and dreariness, she called it—of 
Stott’s Slope could by any ordinary means 
be lightened or ameliorated. Stott’s Slope! 
What a name, to begin with! To inscribe it 
in her notes to the girls, instead of Rosewood, 
where they had lived, made Barbara feel 
sick, she told her mother. “After a year of 
trying to say Stott’s Slope,” declared Bar- 
bara, “I shall positively be stuttering!” 

Her mother listened with a faint smile 
that had its pain nicely concealed; but in 
some matters that concerned Stott’s Slope 
she proved unexpectedly firm. For example, 
she held that the small frame church down 
the hill was probably in greater need of their 
attendance and support than the gray stone 
cathedral that they had been in the habit of 
attending. No, there was no point in travel- 
ing across the city every Sunday morning. 
Stott’s Slope was their home now; let them 
behave as if it were! 

“T suppose they have an old-time organ 
for their instrument,” said Barbara with 
scorn. 

“Tt is quite possible,” her mother an- 
swered composedly. ‘This is not a wealthy 
community.” 

“And a prehistoric Ladies’ Aid!’ said 
Barbara. 

“if so, I shall join,” Mrs. Bender an- 
swered. ° 

“And antediluvian ice-cream 
Barbara continued witheringly. 

“We will all go,” said her mother and 
laughed. 

Perhaps Barbara’s unequivocal defeat in 
that controversy helped to tinge her first 
Sunday in the new home with bitterness and 
distaste. She felt that she was to be entirely 
eut off from former much-prized associa- 
tions, and that the new ones replacing them 
offered nothing to a girl of her taste and 
refinement. She wore a thunder cloud from 
breakfast until sunset. 

A glorious autumnal day it was; a blue 
haze was on the hills, the elusive scent of 
bonfires and fallen leaves was in the air, and 
searlet maples made torches in the sun. 
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Barbara hurried home from church, with 
her mind filled with biting criticism of 
pews, — it, sermon and choir—especially 
choir. ore starting out she had told her 
mother curtly and finally that no one was 
to know that she could sing! After the bene- 
diction she saw that her mother was dis- 
posed to invite friendly greetings; she saw 
in particular a thin homely little man with 
sandy hair and a black bow-string tie mak- 
ing his alert way toward them. Could he 
possibly be a member of the choir? Barbara 
promptly and none too graciously escaped. 
The afternoon dragged by in unmitigated 
gloom. Late in nie day her father 
proposed a walk, but she refused. 

“There will be a beautiful 
sunset,” her father said pleas- 
antly; but Barbara obstinately 
shook her head. Then with a 
start she remembered something 
of importance and hurried to her 
own room. 

Yes, she was in time! But 
there would be only a few min- 
utes left; the dazzling sun was 
very near the horizon. Barbara 
spent the time between the 
window and the baseboard, half ashamed 
of her own eagerness. At last the moment 
arrived; she squatted down and lifted the 
flap of paper. Ah, good! There it was, a 
real letter in an envelope. She went over 
to the window and settled herself in a low 
chair in order to read in comfort. Again it 
was inscribed: “To the Girl who has this 
room.” 

“Have you guessed why it is my favorite? 
The view of course! Isn’t it wonderful how 
far you can see when the leaves begin to 
fall? There is something enchanting about 
many roofs huddled together; they make 
you feel so friendly toward the whole world, 
don’t you think so? And at this particular 
time of day you can see the river far, far off 
shining in the reflected sun like a bit of 
silver. Look carefully a little to the left of 
the church spire.’”’ Barbara looked, then 
nodded with satisfaction; yes, silver! It was 
lovely. “I can’t be sad or lonely when I see 
the river shining; it takes me away, away, 
and yet makes the Here and Now brighter 
and easier too. 

“This is the last sunset I shall see in this 
room. Everything is done. I have only to 
lock the door—and go down the walk. I 
have loved it so. I hope you will love it too. 
I couldn’t bear to have anyone live here who 
didn’t love it—but you will, I know. 

“Good-by, room of the sunsets and quiet 
hours. Good-by, little house—dear little 
house!’ 

Barbara stared gravely out of the window. 
How was it given her to know that tears had 
been falling when that good-by was penned? 
She did know. She forgot she was writing to 
me, Barbara thought; she was writing to the 
little house and to a happiness she must 
leave. How had it come about that she had 
to leave? Barbara felt an intense curiosity 
to know all about this girl. “I will ask the 
real-estate agent,” she thought. “No, no, 
that would be prying! But she felt as I felt 
about our home—only more so.” 

Strange that any one should feel that way 
about a house that was “little” and “horrid” 
and in a place called Stott’s Slope—very 
strange. 

Barbara’s gaze fell to the page again. 
“T hope you will love it too—I couldn’t bear 
—” She winced. She hoped she had not been 
overheard! Certainly never again would she 
call it a “horrid little house.” . 

There was more to the letter. She turned 
a page: “I must tell you about Harley 
Peters. Harley is the best receipt for the 
blues I know. I don’t know what I should 
have done without Harley. Ask him some- 
time to sing Coming Through the Rye for 
you.” 

Harley Peters! Here was another ghost, 
and the house pretty well haunted as it was! 
“Harley, Harley,” murmured Barbara. 
“Man, woman or child? But I can sing 
Coming Through the Rye rather well my- 
self!’ Then she finished the letter. 

“P. S. Some day when you are so happy 
that your joy bubbles over and you have 
some to spare—some day when you are 
given your very heart’s desire— 
then, if you should want to know 


a 


about me, find the loose tile in the hearth 
and lift it up!” 

How obliging of a ghost to leave her 
address! Barbara wanted to rush downstairs 
immediately, but of course she knew she 
couldn’t. 

Her very heart’s desire? Barbara knew at 
once what it was: to have the great Serge 
Edgar, who did such marvelous things with 
promising voices, take her for a pupil! 
“T should be made then,” Barbara thought. 
“Simply made! But what chance have I? 
Exactly none. There’s nothing I can do but 
wait—and hope—and work!” 

And work she did that winter. She told 
her mother at times that really there wasn’t 
much else to do; but, although she said it 
with apparent grumbling, her tone did not 
cut, om her mother smiled to herself, not 
unpleased. Barbara was finding out that 
distance, straitened resources and a resolute 
purpose in life impaired a girl’s social 
availability and sifted her friends down to a 
chosen few. At first she was filled with 
bitterness; then she found compensation in 
discovering how much easier it was to do 
good work when there were not incessant 
demands on her time, how much easier to 
put in the necessary hours of practice and 
study when the girls were not constantly 
dropping in to bear her off to a tea or some- 
thing. Incidentally it dawned on her that it 
was a pleasant thing to see her mother 

ounger, less harassed, less weary than she 
had been for years. Perhaps a small house 
did have advantages! She was learning how 
informing and genial her father’s society 
could be in the quiet evenings of relaxation 
by the flicker of the fire on the hearth; how 
much fun a girl could get out of mere corn- 
poppings and a_i and how 
endearing and helpful a little brother was 
on such occasions. There was a zest that she 
had not before tasted in gusty walks over 
snowbound fields and slopes and a warmth 
at the heart on returning to a little house 
the lighted windows of which seemed to 
beckon in a friendly way and the low roof 
of which covered so much quiet joy and 
domestic affection. 

So there had come a change in Barbara, 
but in one thing there was no change. Her 
attitude regarding Stott’s Slope in general 
remained adamant. For example, the choir. 
No, she would not join the choir, although it 
stood in much need of such a voice as hers! 
And also she tried to discourage the interest 
her mother showed in a certain humble part 
of Stott’s Slope. “‘A horrid unsanitary place; 
you'll ge something if you go there, 
mother!’ she scolded her. “And haven’t 
you learned,” she went on with asuperior 
air, “that this private blanket-and-coals 
sort of charity is all out? Social science 
disapproves of it altogether!” 

Accordingly when Mrs. Bender slipped out 
with her basket she did so with no word to 
Barbara. In all friendly neighborhood doings 
the girl remained consistently aloof. “There 
is absolutely nothing in the society of this 
place that is congenial to me,” she declared. 
“Why should I pretend there is? It is very 
praiseworthy indeed of your Ladies’ Aid to 
get up an entertainment for the Old Ladies 
Home, but,’’ she added loftily, “I am not 
interested in old ladies, and I have no desire 
to sing to them. As for that homely little 
man I’ve seen you talking to at the gate, I 
think he looks something like a goat, an I 
beg you will not ask him to call!” 

Mrs. Bender wore a queer expression for 
a moment, opened her mouth to speak, then 
closed it firmly and went on sewing. 

One shock there was to Barbara’s com- 
placency in the course of the winter. She 
came home late in the afternoon of a bitter 

cold day with her cheeks stinging from the 
icy wind and her feet and hands half-frozen. 
It had been a battle to get up the hill from 
the car over the slippery walks and through 
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the blowing storm. She went out to the 
kitchen to shake the snow from her coat. 
Dicky-boy was there with some one. 
Barbara felt a shock of anger at the sight of 
a familiar rough head of hair, a torn, dis- 
reputable sweater and bulging shoes. She 
spoke before she saw that red chilblained 
toes were sticking out of those shoes, and 
that the grimy boy was holding purplish, 
swollen hands over the stove while tears 
made tracks down his cheeks. 

“Dick, what are you doing? I’ve told you 
expressly you were not-to play with this 
boy! You can just take him straight out 
again!” 

Dick turned round; his chin was thrust 
aggressively forward, and his blue eyes were 
defiant. “I guess he’s going to get warm 
first, no matter what you say, Barb’ra 
Bender! I guess I’m going to give him my 
supper too, and I guess I’ll find some 
clothes for him better’n these! If you’d been 
out in the cold all day, Barb’ra Bender, I 
g-guess—” 

Barbara saw with dismay that his eyes 
were brimming with tears, and she looked 
then to the boy and saw the things she had 
not seen at first. 

“T’ll tell mother, an’ she’ll never let you 
drive Timmy out,” went on Dicky valiantly. 

Barbara felt stricken. ‘“W-w-who did you 
say?” she stammered. 

“T said Timmy—Timmy Butters. He says 
Miss Ann always let him come here an’ 
sweep off her paths—an’ he says—” 

A vision of the gallant youth whom at the 
summons of that name she was wont to 
picture in good-looking outdoor togs, at the 
wheel sens of a-smart racing car in 
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which he made excursions to river bottoms, 
contrasted with the meagre reality before 
her, struck Barbara as funny. She began to 


laugh. Who would want after this to ma- 
terialize a ghost? 

But Dicky rushed at her and began to 
beat her with small, passionate, futile fists. 
“Tf you laugh at T immy—if you laugh—”’ 
he sobbed. ‘‘Look at him! Look at his hands! 
Look at his clothes!” 

In a few moments Barbara herself was 
half-sobbing and flying to her mother. 
“Did you know there was anybody who 
didn’t have fuel in weather like this? Did 
you know that poor boys walk the railroad 
tracks all day to pick up little pieces of 
coal? Did you know there are families near 
us that don’t have enough to eat? O mother, 
did you know—and not tell me?” 

He never became the Timmy Butters of 
her visions; but it was astonishing how 
respectable and straightforward and de- 
pendable he looked with a few good clothes, 
the judicious application of hot water and 
soap and a little friendliness. Thereafter 
there was a new interest in the Bender 
household, and Barbara walked humbly in 
fear of her own judgments. She began to 
watch for that other ghost, the one who 
could sing; but glosts, alas, do not appear 
when you expect them, and gradually in the 
stress of work and the pleasure of the coming 
spring she forgot to think about him. 

Such joy to fling the windows wide and 
let in the scent of bursting buds and teeming 
earth! Winter over, springtime burgeoning; 
winter with its labor faithfully achieved, 
spring with infinite possibilities. The thrill 
of it was in Barbara’s clear sweet voice as it 
caroled through the house, mounting higher, 
ever higher until it floated out of the open 
windows as if set free to join the music of 
the birds. She could not keep it still; it 
was prodigal of song. It pulsed and lilted 
irresistibly as if it did not belong to Barbara 
but was some ecstatic creature outside her- 
self that had to show its buoyant life in 
fairest melody. 

Mrs. Bender did her work smilingly that 
early morning of that happy April. It was 

ure delight to hear Barbara sing, to follow 

ner lovely voice as it went ringing from room 

to room in first one and then another of the 
old songs her mother loved. What had either 
of them done to deserve the blessing of such 
a gift? 

All at once—Barbara was upstairs—the 
strains of Inthe Gloaming, Oh, My Darling, 
ceased. A moment more and Mrs. Bender 
heard the singer come pelting down the 
stairs. 

“Mother, there’s a man listening to me!” 

“Well, is that a crime?” 

“But it’s that homely little man I said 
looked like a goat, and he’s in our yard, 
sitting on the seat by the lilac bush! He 
looks as if he’d been r Mn before!” 

Mrs. Bender hesitated. “I think he has. 
He likes to hear you sing.” 

“T won't sing to strangers! Won’t you 
please tell him to go away?” 
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“T’d rather not. He’s a friendly soul, and 
he cares for music.” 

“But I’ve my practicing to do; and if I 
knew he was out there listening, I’d simply 
choke!” 

“Then go to him yourself, Babs, and 
explain matters.” 

The man sitting on the bench did not hear 
Barbara’s quick, noiseless approach over 
the grass. There was a rapt expression on 
his face; he looked as if he were still listening 
to pleasant sounds. The girl stood in front of 
him, finding it rather difficult to begin what 
she had to say. Then he glanced up and saw 
her, and a delightful smile spread over his 

lam face. It quite transformed him. 
arbara felt a pang of shame over having 
ever called him a goat. 

“T see you’ve found me out,” he said. 

Barbara could only smile in what she felt 
was rather an inane fashion. How was she 
to say it? 

“Do you know how elusive you’ve been?” 
he went on. “I’ve sometimes thought you 
must be the possessor of the invisible cloak. 
But not even an invisible cloak has any 
power over your voice; its magic is more 
potent than any in the fairy tales.” 

Rather a nice way of putting it, to be sure, 
but still the fact remained— 

He was standing up now, holding his 
shabby felt hat in his hands and regarding 
her anxiously. “I'll seize my opportunity 
now that it has come so unexpectedly, and 
ask of you a favor—something I’ve wanted 
for a long time—” 

“What is it?” inquired Barbara mechani- 
cally. Inwardly she was wrestling with 
herself. ““You see I don’t even know your 
name.” 

“You don’t? But I thought—” A light 
shade crossed his face. 

Barbara hated herself for wiping out his 
smile. “I’m very sorry. I’m such a busy 
person,” she said. Anything to excuse her- 
self and bring the smile back. 

“Of course it doesn’t matter. But your 
mother knew. I’m Harley Peters.” 

“You are? Oh, if I had only known!” He 
must have been astonished at the rush of 
eagerness to her eyes and voice. “You sing! 
Will you sing for me?” 

“Never!” He shook his head decidedly, 
but smiled. “After hearing you? Besides, my 
voice went—long ago. But I must ask the 
favor while you give me courage.” 

“Ask anything!’ Barbara cried. “I’ve 
heard about you from—from a dear friend!” 

“It is that you will let me take you to a 
friend of mine, and that you will sing for 
him. I want him to hear your voice.” 

Barbara opened her lips to say, “But that 
is something I never do,” then checked her- 
self. There should be no occasion this time 
to wear sackcloth and ashes. This was some- 
thing she could do for the one who had 
taught her the value of sunsets and quiet 
hours and how to love a little house. Was 
it perhaps a sick old gentleman he wanted to 
take her to? 

“When shall it be?” she asked brightly 
and was a little astonished at his replying 
that he should have to make an appointment 
by telephone. 

Events happened rapidly after that. Bar- 
bara could never look back on the day with- 
out a tangle of thoughts and feelings. First 
the embarrassment of that long street car 
ride with the nondescript sort of person in 
well-worn attire, who might be Harley 
Peters and somehow to be respected, but 
who still was rather an unusual escort for 
young, handsome, smartly dressed Barbara 
Bender. She caught herself hoping—and 
how soon was to be ashamed of it!—that no 
one she knew would see them. Then a short 
ride in a taxicab—Barbara did not need to be 
told that they did not go all the way by taxi 
on account of the exigency of her compan- 
ion’s purse—that took them into a part of 
the city strangely familiar to her. And then 
the halt before an Italian house of stone 
buried in shrubbery and enthroned on ter- 
races behind a famous garden with cypresses 
and lily ponds: the beautiful, well-known 
house, past which she had walked so many 
times, that had been so long the centre of 
her dearest dreams—dreams that could not 
possibly now be coming true! 

“But, Mr. Peters, this is Serge Edgar’s 
house—the great Serge Edgar!” 

a were walking through the handsome 

gate of iron scrollwork exactly as if they had 
the right. 
_ “Yes; we were boys together. He is the 
friend who is going to hear you sing,”’ came 
the astonishing answer of the astonishing 
Harley Peters. 

To rush home on wings, it seemed, to 
reach her mother, to tell her the news, to 
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laugh and cry with utter unbelief and joy— 
that was a fifting culmination to her strange, 
beautiful, wonder-wrought afternoon. 

And then in a quiet moment afterward the 
thing that was lying, a delicious secret 
anticipation, in the background of her 
mind could be brought into the open, 
gloated over, done! 

A happy day? Indeed so happy that 
Barbara had no words. The coming of her 
heart’s desire? Yes, again; and through the 
ghost herself in truth was that desire ful- 
filled. What a thing to tell her! Surely her 
joy so bubbled over there was enough of it 
to share! The pitifulness of some girl’s 
waiting until Barbara should be so very 
happy that she did not mind sharing her 
joy rushed over her with full force. 






ITH a queer sensation I 
scanned the tracks in the 
snow. I followed the trail for 
some distance to make sure 
that I was not mistaken. The 
tracks were those of the gray 
wolf; there could be no doubt 
about it. The imprint of them 
lay over my own tracks made two or three 
hours before, during which time I had trav- 
eled in a wide circuit. There was something 
uncanny about it. The gray wolf that I had 
set out to kill was following me! 

Here and there I could see where the nose 
of the wolf had brushed away the snow from 
my tracks. All day I had been searching for 
him, and now somewhere behind me on the 
long loop of my trail he was following me! I 
glanced round and clutched my rifle. I 
scanned the trail over which I had 
just passed, but could see nothing 
except the short silent pines holding 
their mantles of snow. Night was fast 
coming down; the air had suddenly be- 
come full of snow. 

The day had been one of mishaps 
and adventure. I was with a company 
of young fellows hunting in the wilds 
of Idaho. I had left our camp early in 
the morning alone, lured in the direction 
I had come by the prospect of getting 
the pelt of a monstrous gray wolf that 
was said to infest the region—a fero- 
cious creature, part dog and part wolf, 
that had baffled all attempts to capture 
him. That I had learned from a rancher 
who had been hunting there. 

“T had a pair of fine dogs with me,” 
he said, ‘‘and they soon struck the trail 
of the wolf. I followed as fast as I 
could and was within three hundred 
yards of them when they brought him 
to bay. I heard the noise of the fight 
and, fearing my dogs would be bested, 
hurried on, but when I got there my 
dogs lay dying on the ground, and the 
wolf was disappearing over a ridge. 
Sometime I am going back and pay 
that wolf up for killing my dogs. If any 
of you fellows can manage to —— 
his scalp, I’ll give a hundred dollars 
for it.” 

But I had no idea of taking his 
hundred dollars for the scalp; I wanted 


She had found the loose tile long before; 
she did not need to search now. On her 
knees before the hearth she pried with 
trembling fingers under the edge and lifted 
it. Only a tiny slip of paper lay in the dusty 
niche thus revealed. Barbara, breathless, 
opened it. At first her eyes refused to take 
in what she saw; surely there was something 
more; surely there was a name at least. But 
no name, only “Room 15, 609 Gray Street.” 

Gray Street,—Gray Street?—that was 
the street two blocks from their own. What 
did it mean? And room 15? 

Barbara felt as if the breath were knocked 
from her body when she realized that 609 
Gray Street was—was—was the Home for 
the Aged and Infirm! And consequently 
room 15 must be the spot where her dear 


when it did not open I lifted the latch and 
went in. 

A glance told me that the place was de- 
serted, though articles of furniture remained. 
There was a small fireplace, but the snow 
had sifted down the chimney and lay in a 
white drift on the hearth. And, heaven be 
praised, there was a quantity of dry wood in 
the corner. I raked the snow from the hearth, 
and in half a minute I had a red blaze. How 
I hovered over it and washed my hands in 
the friendly flames! 

Just as soon as I had reduced my coat of 
mail to flexible garments I scanned the room 
for something to take the place of my reeking 
clothes. To my joy I found a most service- 
able and warm hunting suit that hung from a 
peg over the bunk in the corner and also a 
pair of stout boots. I lost no time in exchang- 
ing clothes and to my satisfaction found that 
the new garments fitted me fairly well. When 
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girl-ghost who was no girl—had taken 
pitiful refuge when she left the little house 
she could not keep! 

Ah, hurry, Barbara, hurry, hurry—down 
the street in the scented April dusk where 
one faint star is peeping out and a late robin 
is calling; up the wooden walk to the big 
drab building; through the doorway with 
your heart pounding and your eyes full of 
the tears you resolve you will keep back; 
hurry, hurry, past the matron’s smile, up 
the bare stairway, down the hall that smells 
of stale dinners and old matting, into the 
room where a little silvery-haired old lady 
sits alone, waiting to be loved, to be sung to, 
to be made friends with and made happy all 
the remaining years of her life. Hurry, 
Barbara! 


L GYyWill Lisenbee 


stealthily through mazes of forest and 
thicket and plunged into deep ravines, but I 
could find no trail of the gray monster. The 
snow soon began to fall, and this time it came 
down in clouds that eddied and swirled about 
me in blinding sheets. 

At the end of another hour’s fruitless quest 
I began to think of returning to the cabin. 
But I soon discovered that I had lost. my 
way and was utterly bewildered. The drifting 
snow had covered my tracks so that I could 
not follow my own trail, and, to add to the 
gravity of my situation, I had left my pocket 
compass in my discarded coat. The result 
was that I spent almost the entire afternoon 
in a vain attempt to get my bearings, and 
here I was as the shadows of night began 
to settle in the valleys as utterly lost as I 


was at the beginning.. The snow had ceased 
hours before, but not till it had obliterated 
the part of my trail that. would have led me 
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it to go with the pelt, a prize oy of 
the chase. My dog Bruno I had left at 
the camp, for I did not wish to expose 
him to the fate of the rancher’s unfor- 
tunate dogs. I was nearing the spot 
where as well as I could reckon the wolf 
had been encountered my troubles began. 
While I was crossing a small stream that 
seemed to be solidly frozen over the ice 
broke with me, and for some time I fought 
for my life in the freezing water. When at 
last I reached the bank I was chilled to the 
bone. Besides, as soon as I had left the 
water my clothes began to freeze; they 
impeded my progress as if I had been 
clothed in sheets of mail. 

It was useless for me to attempt to return 
to camp. I had to seek shelter from the wind 
and kindle a fire. I carried a good supply of 
matches, divided and placed in separate 
waterproof boxes, and as I hurried lamely 
forward toward a sheltering cliff my glance 
fell on a rude log cabin that stood in a grove 
of pines not a hundred yards ahead. Never 
did any habitation look so inviting to me. 
1 was soon pounding at the door, and 








I set out with my strange companion 


I had got into the boots I stood before the 
blazing fire and thanked my lucky star for 
my good fortune. 

The coat that I had donned was fur-lined 
and for extremely cold weather was much 
better than my own. I placed my own gar- 
ments where they would get the heat from 
the’ fire and then sat down to warm myself. 
Outside, the wind was storming through the 
pines. The snow had ceased to fall, though 
the day was still dark with thick clouds that 
hid the sky. I took my gun, which I had 
nearly lost while battling with the ice in the 
creek, and cleaned and dried it. I remained 
in the cabin for an hour or so and, finding 
that my clothes were not likely to dry for 
several hours, at last decided to take a turn 
through the gulch and try to get my eye on 
the gray wolf. 

I crossed the gulch and, making a tour 
along the border of it, ascended into the pine 
forest. For an hour I went cautiously and 


back to the cabin. The discovery that the 
wolf was following in my later tracks, as I 
have already said, gave me an unpleasant 
turn. Not that I feared an encounter with 
him, armed as I was with a repeating rifle, 
but darkness was almost at hand, and I 
couldn’t think with any degree of pleasure 
of a fight in the dark with a monster that 
had killed a pair of fighting dogs with such 
dispatch as the rancher had described. 

the fading light I reéxamined the tracks 
of the wolf, but they only served to confirm 
my first impression. It was the gray wolf, or 
at least a match for him, judging by the size 
of the footprints and their depth in the 
packed snow where my boots had left their 
imprint. I stood for some moments in the 
gathering dusk, letting my mind grapple 
with the details of my situation. It was hard 
to believe that the wolf that I had been pur- 
suing should have turned the tables on me 
and taken the part of pursuer. Yet I knew 
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that wolves, made desperate by starvation, 
had in many instances trailed the trailer. 

There seemed nothing left for me except to 
seek some sheltering cliff where I could spend 
the night. Below me I could see a line of low 
cliffs with protruding ledges, and I hurried 
thither. At the base of one of the cliffs I 
found a deep but narrow niche in the rock 
wall with overhanging shelving rocks, and, 
creeping into it, found that it afforded pro- 
tection both from the wind and from the 
drifting snow. In a depression near at hand 
{ discovered a great quantity of pine needles 
and leaves that the eddying wind had left, 
and, carrying a good supply into the niche, 
{ made a bed and kindled a fire in front of 
the opening. 

Although the weather was intensely cold, 
{ found my quarters comfortable as the fire 
threw its hospitable glow about me. Next I 
gathered a quantity of dry wood from a 
dead pine that et pitched from the cliff 
above and piled it in the shelter. It would 
protect me not only against the cold but also 
against the gray wolf or any other animal 
that might come prowling round my camp 
during the night. 

I was hungry, for I had eaten nothing 
since an early breakfast and I had brought 
nothing with me to stay my hunger. I sat 
with my back against the wall, watching the 
thin, wavering veil of snow as it swept like 
wisps of gray smoke past the opening be- 
tween the rocks. 

As I basked in the warmth of my fire, a 
sense of drowsiness came over me, and, 
realizing that I was about to fall asleep 
where I sat, I got up, replenished the fire 
with some heavy sticks and then, having 
scooped out & hollow in the pile of leaves and 
pine needles, rolled into it. For a little while 
I lay there with my rifle at my side, listening 
to the moaning of the wind among the pines 
and the occasional how] of a wolf. Then I fell 
asleep. 

I don’t remember waking fully during the 
night. I can only remember being half awake 
and vaguely conscious that I should replen- 
ish my fire. I moved restlessly, and as I did 
so my hand came in contact with a soft, 
warm coat right at my side, and I felt the 
touch of a soft tongue licking my face. I was 
conscious of a vague thrill of joy as I thought 
that my faithful dog had slipped his collar or 
broken his leash and come to me through the 
storm and darkness. His presence gave me a 
sense of security, and my mind reverted no 
more to replenishing the fire. I threw my 
arm round the soft, warm form and, drawing 
it to me, fell immediately into a dreamless 
slumber. 

It was broad daylight when I awoke. The 
snow had ceased, the clouds had drifted from 
the sky, and the rising sun was touching a 
distant butte with glowing vermilion. I had 
barely opened my eyes when I was wid 
awake. I turned over to caress my faithfu 
Bruno, who I now dimly remembered had 
come to me during the night. But as my eyes 
rested on the shaggy form at my side a sud- 
den thrill of amazement and horror froze me 
to the spot. What I saw was a monstrous 
gray wolf! 

For a moment I could hardly credit my 
senses. But there the huge monster lay as 
calm and apparently as contented as if he 
were a house dog asleep on his master’s 
hearth. As I laid my hand on my rifle, so as 
to be prepared for an attack, the wolf turned 
over, and the next moment he was licking 
my sleeve and exhibiting all the affection 
you would expect a house dog to give to his 
master. I was amazed beyond words, but all 
my fear of the wolf vanished, and when I put 
out my hand and gently stroked his head he 
uttered a low whine of joy that moved me 
more than I can tell. 

I was dazed and mystified, but when my 
mind had time to grasp the matter I hit upon 
what I believed to be the solution. The gray 
wolf was someone’s pet. That was clearly 
evident; but why he should show such affec- 
tion for me was not so clear. Even that, 
however, ceased to puzzle me when I remem- 
bered that I was wearing another man’s 
clothes and shoes—a garb that, I reasoned, 
surely, belonged to the wolf’s master. 

The more I thought the matter over the 
more I became convinced that I was right. 
That the wolf had slept at my side through 
most of the night without attempting to 
harm me was a sufficient guaranty of his 
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friendship. I was moved by the poor out- 
cast’s manifest affection for me, even though 
he meant it for another. 

While those thoughts were passing 
through my mind the wolf lay with his head 
against my knee, seemingly content to ac- 
cept me as his master, and when I arose he 
got up and stood waiting with evident eager- 
ness to follow me. As he stood at my side I 
got for the first time an idea of his great size 
and strength; and there was no doubt that 
the blood of the dog mingled with the blood 
of the wolf in his veins. I could also well 
understand with what ease he might dis- 
patch a pair of dogs. And now I remembered, 
not without a slight thrill, how I had stalked 
him with intent to get his pelt while he was 
following the great loop of my trail with no 
harmful intent, but in the hope of finding 
his master. It was a queer situation the like 
of which I had never before met. 

As I strode forward from my quarters I 
signalled him to come, and he followed eager- 
ly; and so I set out with my strange com- 
panion in quest of the cabin at which I had 
left my clothes and much-needed compass. 
It was hours before I got my bearing and 
was able to approach the cabin. On my way 
I managed to bag a brace of grouse, one of 
which I fed to the wolf; the other I retained 
for my breakfast. 

As I came near the cabin the wolf ran 
eagerly forward to the door, where he stood 
waiting for me to come and open it. He 
seemed perfectly at home when we entered, 
and he lay down on the hearth with an air of 
supreme content. 

Tioond everything just as I had left it; the 
owner had evidently not returned during my 
absence. My clothes were not quite dry; so 
as soon as I had kindled a fire I placed them 
where they would finish drying and set about 
to prepare the grouse for my breakfast. I 
found pepper and salt in the grub box, and 
the cabin was soon filled with the savory 
odors of roasting fowl. 

I had barely finished my breakfast when 
I heard steps outside, and a moment later 
the door opened, and a middle-aged man 
wearing the garb of a rancher entered. 
“Howdy, stranger,” he greeted me. “I am 
shore de you’ve got a fire.’’ 

“And I am glad to have had the use of 
your cabin so that I could get in out of the 
cold,” I replied. “Also I am extremely 
obliged for the use of your clothes and boots, 
for I broke through the ice at the creek and 
was wet and almost frozen when I got here.” 

He sank down on a stool close to the fire. 
“This ain’t my castle, stranger,” he said 
“but it belongs to a friend of mine,—or did 
belong to him ’fore he died,—Ben Halliday.” 
As he spoke he turned his gaze on the wolf. 
“T see-you have made friends with Ben’s 
wolf,” he added. ‘Pore old Ishmael,” he 
went on, stroking the wolf’s head. “How did 
you ever manage to make friends with him?” 

“Probably because 1 wore his master’s 
clothes,” I said. And I gave him an account 
of my adventures since leaving my camp. 

We talked for an hour. My visitor was 
Harvey Cook, a rancher who lived some 
twenty miles to the north. He and Ben 
Halliday had been friends for many years. 
Halliday was a prospector for gold, a hunter, 
a trapper-and a hermit. He had brought the 
wolf from British Columbia, where he had 
captured it when it was a little whelp. He 
called it Ishmael for the reason, he said, 
that every man’s hand was against it. 

“He was sure attached to the little pup 
from the start,’’ the rancher said to me, 


“an’ it loved him; no one could doubt that. . 


Poor Ben! Ishmael was about all the com- 
panion he had, for he never stayed long 
among folks. When he died at my ranch I 
promised him to look after Ishmael. That is 
what brought me here, to try and get him.” 

“Will you let me have Ishmael?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir, willingly,” he replied, “if you 
will promise to be good to him.” 

I gave the promise. 

“Will he follow you when you have on 
your own clothes?” 

“T am sure he will,” I said. “He seems to 
have taken a liking to me since we bunked 
together last night.” 

And so it proved. It was plain that he 
connected me with his dead master because 
of the garments I had worn. The mantle of 
his master had fallen upon me, and in some 
~~ I had filled the void in his aching heart! 

e rose and was eager to follow when, 
divested of my borrowed garb, I stood at the 
door. I stroked his head, and he responded 
by licking my hand. I felt a sense of love for 
the poor creature that I had set out to kill. 
What was human in the wolf had subdued 
the wolf in the man, and we had found the 

alance—an abiding friendship. 


A BOY'S 


HE trouble with the boy’s 
library is that usually it is 
not he boy’s at all. His 
bookshelves are filled with 
books that somebody gave 
him for Christmas or birth- 
day, and whether they are 
good books for him depends 
entirely on luck and the 
wisdom of the purchasers. They are probably 
expensive books, but that does not mean 
that they are good ones. 

I think that the boy must have some 
choice in making his library if it is to be 
anything more than so many feet of books; 
and in everything I say I must assume that 
he can get what he wants when he knows 
what it is; get it, that is, by gift or purchase, 
by little and little, until he owns a library 
that is really his own. 

And first there are four kinds of books 
that come to a boy by gift or purchase or 
borrowing, and only three of these kinds 
belong in a library. This is important, for 
many people seem to believe that anything 
between covers that is owned is a proper 
part of a library. The story of the bride who 
did not want a book for a wedding present 
because she already had one is gray with age, 
but the idea that more than ten books makes 
a library, regardless of what they are, is just 
as ridiculous. 

No book should go into your library unless 
you expect to read it more than once. There 
are hundreds of books that are intended to 
be sucked dry like an orange and then tossed 
away. Most (but by no means all) children’s 
books, most detective stories, many light 
novels and tales of adventure, books about 
recent happenings that soon will be stale, 
books on how to do something or other, 
which is useless when you know how to do it 
—all such volumes may be good enough 
reading once, but deserve no shelf room. 
Give them away, throw them away, sell them 
— you are through and buy books to 


eep. 

What kind of books should you keep for 
your library? It is easier for me to tell in 
my own case as I look back now at my boy- 
hood than it was then. I see that I was right 
in holding on to a score of books that an 
outsider would have said belonged to the 
toss-away group I have just mentioned. 
There was a book about adventure in India 
now forgotten by all but me; a stor of 
family life in Cincinnati; an English public- 
school story; a curious tale of fantastic ad- 
venture in no-man’s land; all without any 
literary merit whatever, not to be found in 
any library catalogue and quite unknown to 
fame. But for some reason these books got 
hold of my imagination. I thought of them 
often, wanted to read them again and prob- 
ably did so many times. They were good 
books to keep. 


Four (lasses of 





Kach boy will make his own selection of 
books like these that interest him, whatever 
others may think of them, and he should 
stick to his taste. A good rule is to keep a 
book a month after reading anyhow and 
then decide its fate. This is the second class, 
and the first of those to be kept. 

In the next class he needs advice and 
should take it. This group includes the books 
recognized by good judges of literature as 
good, especially the older books that have 
survived the ash pile and ragman for genera- 
tions and keep on surviving through changes 
of style and taste. As I nave said in an earlier 
article in The Youth’s Companion, the fact 
that a book is good (as Treasure Island or 
David Copperfield or the Last of the Mohi- 
cans is good) does not mean that every good 
boy should like it, especially at any given 
moment of his career. The field of literature 
is wide with many corners in it, and what 
suits you may not suit me, and what we both 
like the other fellow may find indigestible. 
Nevertheless, these admittedly good books 
should be bought or, if they come to you, 
should.be kept, for several very good reasons. 
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If you like them, you will like them better, 
or certainly parts of them better, on re- 
reading, for the definition of a good book is 
that it has much life packed into it, and 
much truth squeezed between the lines, and 
much pleasure waiting to be drawn upon. 
You grow up to it, getting the milk first and 
the cream afterward. No man is clever 
enough to get all of a really good book at a 
single gulp. 

And if you don’t like the good books, 
there is always the chance that you do not 
yet understand them. Your experience, your 
ideas, your sympathies are too different. 
You are not yet tuned in with Thackeray or 
Mark Twain or Tennyson or Shakespeare. 
But you may be. The chances are large that 
you will be, and it is certain that with these 
gentlemen there is something to tune in 
with. It is known that they have said much 
to others and will continue excellent. A book 
with a good reputation is therefore a safe 
investment for a library. If you never read 
it, some one else will. 


cA Partly-Explored 
(Country “ 





In fact there is much to be said for a li- 
brary with many uncut pages. It is like a 
country still partly unexplored. There are 
surprises waiting, a os from old reading 
habits, and most probably new friends. 

The next class of books for keeping needs 
less explanation, and yet sins are committed 
there. amen the books of fact and reference, 
dictionaries, textbooks, encyclopedias. Ref- 
erence books are endless, and only a great 
public or university library can hope to 
cover even the more usual fields of knowl- 
edge. But no private collection of books de- 
serves the name of library unless it contains 
at least one good dictionary and one 
encyclopedia, even if the dictionary is 
“simplified” and the encyclopedia con- 
densed. Around these central volumes you 
should stack the books from which you de- 
rive facts—manuals, handicraft books, guide 
books, books of special explanation. Your 
library should be first of all a personal affair 
for your pleasure, but it should be a working 
library also. Begin this way and in ten years 
you will have a familiar equipment worth 
a dozen of the advertised. courses on how.to 
become educated in six weeks. 

And at this point let me urge you to do 
——. what most of us have never done: 

eep all your textbooks if you own them and 
give them a special and honored place in 
your library. You may ed that they will 
soon be out of date and that you are sick 
of them anyway. Some of them will soon 
begin to lag behind the advance in knowl- 
edge, but only in a paragraph here and there. 
And if you are sick of them now, you will 
open them with some affection ten years 
hence. This, however, is not the important 
argument for keeping them; the best reason 
is that they represent the foundation stones 
of your knowledge. From them you got ideas 
which you worked with later. Now many a 
flimsy building belies its solid foundation. 
And so it will be with you. What you think 
~~ learned about the subjects in these text- 
ks is often never to be found there; it has 
become a mix-up of fact with bad memory. 
If you keep these books, you will refer to 
them with profit at least as often as to your 
encyclopedia. New knowledge, so the psy- 
chologists tell us, sticks in our heads only by 
sticking to related knowledge already there. 
It is a good idea to be able to check up oc- 
cnilenaliy on what you think you have 
learned and make sure that your memory 
is an honest servant. 

So much for the four classes of books, three 
of which make a library. Now for when to get 
them, supposing that you have a choice. 
I am all in favor of getting what you have 
reason to suppose are good books before 
you have read them. To read a volume that 
is your own, to be able to mark passages in 
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itrif you wish, to remember when rereading 
it where you were and what you were when 
you first read certain pages, gives a sense of 
partnership with the author not otherwise 
to be obtained. And this does not in any 
sense contradict what I have said above of 
the value of uncut pages in your library. I 
repeat, get books that you believe are good 
to read; if you are disappointed, put them 
on the shelves to wait their occasion. The 
are still good, if you have been well advised. 
Nor does this prevent you from doing what 
will certainly happen, if you are to own a 
library, the buying of books to keep which 

ou have already read by chance on a train, 
in a friend’s house, or drawn from the library 
to pass the time away. This is the best test of 
all of a good book for you, if, having read it 
without owning it, you desire it for your 
own. 

A good library is not made in a year or five 


‘years, though it may be purchased in a week 


or less. It must grow with you to be good, 
and it is astonishing how rapidly from small 
beginnings a good library does grow. New 
books are expensive, but not old ones. Also 
books are like dogs: they are always seeking 






masters; and the boy who wants boeks:with 
little money to spend upon them finds them 
sliding in by day and night. Try it and see. 


P 


One final word on the use of a library. 
There is a sharp distinction between a few 
books to read and your library. A library is 
to read of course, but that is only the begin- 
ning. A library is part of yourself. It is the 
background of a good deal of your feeling 
and thinking. It is that part of other men’s 
brains which you have fenced off and made 
your own. Don’t think I am ridiculous when 
I say that, if you should put each book as 
you get it into your library and never look 
at it again, you would still be better off than 
the man without books. For you would have 
your choice in ideas there on the shelves in 
visible form, and just the knowledge that 


The Use of a 
Library 
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(( A fighting 
‘ chance 
FIRE!” cried Bob. “You don’t 
mean—” 


“T mean, by the Great Horn 
Spoon,” answered Gribbins, “‘if 
us don’t git a hose down there mighty quick 
our goose is cooked! It’ll be all hands to 
the boats if us can git ’em down in time. 
But wid gasoline—” 

He did not finish, but turned and ran. 

Bob stood as if petrified, shivering with 
sudden panic. “A fire—at sea!” he stam- 
mered and remained there, unable to move, 
paralyzed by the sudden shock of the 
discovery. The fingering wraith of smoke in 
the moonlight seemed to mock and mow at 
him like some derisive goblin. 


Shuddering, he recoiled against the rail, * 


beneath which the moonlit waves were slap- 
ping, dashing up, falling back in crumbles of 
froth shot through with greenish sparkles of 
phosphorescence. Before his eyes seemed to 
arise visions of disaster, of agonizing death. 
The words of old Thomas recurred to him, as 
the cook had described a gasoline schooner 
éxploding: “She went up in a holy flame. 
There were two men cooked to death, and the 
schooner was burned to the water’s edge!” 

The running of sudden feet in huge and 
clumping sea boots startled him from his 
daze. Wild voices shouted. Bob saw Captain 
Tripp and the mates with Thomas. From the 
fo’c’sle startled men came tumbling out, 
disordered, half-clad, incoherent. 

“Hose here! Man them pumps!” bellowed 
Israel Tripp. 

The hooker, being a gasoline carrier, was 
fitted with pumps that could be used for 
fighting fire. The men needed no urging. 
Some ran for lanterns; some unrolled hose 
along the deck; others made connections 
with the pumps. Bob, frightened and at a 
loss, stood uselessly watching. 

“Off wi’ that hatch cover!” shouted Tripp. 
“Us'll git a stream on her rate there!” 

A couple of seamen toiling under the light 
of lanterns that now cast their rays through 
the thickening smoke began knocking out 
the wedges, so as to loosen the iron bars that 
held the tarpaulin. 

“Hold on, cap’n!” cried the mate. “Us 
can’t git at it that w’y! In through the for- 
rard hold’s better. If th’ hatch’s opened, 
that’ll make a breeze-up. She’ll all go in a 
minute.’ His voice could hardly be heard 
through the confusion. “In through the 
forrard hold—that’s better!” 
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“Better me eye!” shout- 
ed the captain. “Forrard 
hold all full of hile! Off 
wi’ that hatch-cover. Here, 
lemme come!” 

The captain flung himself into the work. 
Out flew the wedges; the bars clanged on 
deck; the tarpaulin was stripped away. Now 
the planks of the hatch cover were flung 
violently off as if they had been clapboards. 
Their weight was nothing to those desperate 
men. 

Israel Tripp knelt and tried to peer down 
through the sudden volumes of smoke that 
bellied from the hold—smoke so thick that it 
obscured the lantern light and veiled the 
moon. The “old man,” however, could see 
nothing and had to fall back, coughing. 

“Tt be that devilish carbide! Water must 
ha’ got to it, set us afire. Now us got to 
drownd the hold. If she spreads—” 

“Pump, you sons of sea cooks!” shouted 
the mate. 

He came dragging hose. The second mate 
helped him. Tripp and they together edged 
the nozzle into the open hatch. They 
crouched there, choking, with bowed heads, 
trying to breathe lower down than the gush 
of strangling smoke. 

« ‘Water here!” roared Tripp. “All hands!” 

With the exception of the man at 
the wheel and of Tripp and the mates 
the A.B.’s all seized the bars of the 
pumps. Nerved by the peril of a 
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you could put your hand out for what you 
wanted at any time would give you self- 
confidence. 

However, it is impossible to have a library 
of your own without reading it. Even the 
collectors of expensive rarities in first edi- 
tions and unique copies, who invest in books 
as financiers invest in bonds, acquire a 
reader’s taste for what they own and often 
end as scholar where at first they knew no 
more of their books than the price. You will 
learn to browse in your library; to go back 
for the best things in the books you liked; to 
sample new pages; to reread scenes that you 
remember but now begin to understand. And 
your books will acquire a personality. Some 
editions will seem friendly, others always 
tempting; the author who made their con- 
tents will in some mysterious fashion asso- 
ciate his character with the blue binding or 
the neat page. 

This, however, comes later. You must 
grow up with your books before they become 
old friends. The thing to do now is to begin 
and somewhat as I have suggested get, sort, 
keep and learn to know the books that are to 
be permanently yours. 
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overriding it as a big wave crushes small 
ones. 

“T’m going to be in this too!” he thought, 
and his heart leaped with a strange, wild joy. 

His hands stretched out as he groped 
through the thickening smoke toward ‘the 
pumps. As he reached the pump bars he saw 
the gush of swift white water from the nozzle. 
A sudden torrent of brine hissed down the 
gaping hatch all thick with billowing smoke. 
Bob had never known greater gladness in his 
life than he felt now as he gripped the swiftly 
moving handle nearest him and flung his 
strength into it, making it clatter at a still 
more rapid clip. 

“Here’s the b’y!” shouted Gribbins. “A 
good lad!” 

“He'll do!’ somebody grunted response. 

Out of the first rush of confusion order re- 
asserted itself. 

Nothing could be heard now but the sav- 
age whack-whack-whack of the pumps, the 
hissing cf the water as it cascaded into the 
blazing hold, the choking voice of old Israel: 
“This w’y wid the hose! So—that be good— 
now yon cornder—” ; 

Though the pumps were throwing a heavy 
stream, the fire seemed to be gaining. 
Thicker, thicker rolled the smoke, drifting 
off to leeward in long white banderoles across 
the rolling, moon-fiecked waters. Now red 
streamers darted up through the smoke— 
ruddy flashes, terrifying in their menace. 
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“Jettison the gas, cap’n?” cried the mate. 
“Roll the deckload over?” 

“Roll nothin’!’ roared Israel. “Us got no 
time. An’ no fire goin’ to git my schooner! 
Rig another line of hose!” 

The “old man” had become a heroic 
figure, half-hidden by strangling smoke. He 
and the first mate continued fighting the 
fire. The second mate, connecting up another 
pipe, brought them needed reinforcements. 

Bob only half realized all this. Most of his 
consciousness was centred in the frantic play 
of the pump handles. He heard their rhyth- 
mic tattoo and the soughing grunts of the 
sailors’ breath; he felt the energy and swift 
strength of those rough, tireless arms; he 
realized the courage of the men in the face of 
imminent explosion and fiery death. Greatly 
he envied them. 

The lantern light from the ratlines where 
the lanterns had been slung half revealed 
broad faces, wrinkled and bearded, glinting 
eyes, set jaws. It showed corded hands and 
arms, rising and falling backs. What a pic- 
ture if any artist could have caught it! 

A shift of the wind drove the smoke down 
on the pumps. Bob stifled and coughed, but 
shut his streaming eyes and toiled on, on. 

“Put ’er over a couple of p’ints!” shouted 
Tripp to the steersman. 

The man obeyed, and the smoke once 
more blew free of the laboring sailors. They 
could breathe again. 

“Ye be doin’ fine, b’y!’ growled old 
Thomas. “Ye sure got the stutf in ye, all 
right!” 

“Think we’ll—put it out?” said Bob in a 
choking voice. 

“Not we!” grunted another—the one 
they called Bosco. “It be a carbide fire—an’ 
there be that poolp wood. If ’twas me, I’d 
take to the boats an’ let her go to blazes!” 

“Shut up!’ panted a third. “The old man 

ain’t niver lost a ship yit, an’ he ain’t goin’ 
to, not even if us all burns to a cinder. So dig, 
b’ys!” 
The hour that followed seemed a night- 
mare to Bob Graham. Not only was it unreal 
while it lasted, but it always afterward re- 
tained something of unreality. The terror, 
toil and confusion, the peril and anguish of 
that night could never be forgotten. 

All things, however, come to their end 
either in failure or in success, in death or in 
life. That night was not destined to witness 
the destruction of the Blanche Tibbo and of 
her sweating crew. Bob never knew just how 
they conquered the fire. He knew only that 
he pumped and pumped until his aching 
arms seemed dropping from their sockets, 
then that he staggered from his place to let 
another take hold. As soon as he could 
breathe again and move his arms he shoved 
back into the fight. 

Tough as his hands now were, they blis- 
tered well that night. He thought he never 
could breathe right again, so much had he 
coughed and choked in the strangling, acrid 
smoke. The smoke, however, gradually less- 
ened. The two streams full on the fire little 


‘Water here!” roared Tripp. ‘All hands!’ 





sudden, annihilating explosion, they 
began to heave with desperate energy. 
The old pumps fairly played a tat- 
too—thump, thump, thump! 

Bob remained staring. The con- 
trast between the lovely moonlit 
waters of Gaultois Bay, edged by a 
far, vague line of cliffs, and this frantic 
activity aboard the blazing schooner 
was strange indeed. 

“She went up in a holy flame!” 

Bob seemed to hear again old 
Gribbins’s words. He wondered why 
the men didn’t abandon ship and 
take to the boats. Even though they 
might not all escape, some would 
get away. Ever since leaving Push- 
through they had been towing a dory 
to get ashore at small outports that 
had no wharves. 

Well, it would be the work of only 
a minute to haul up the dory under 
the counter, jump down and cast off. 
Why not? Might not other dories too 
be lowered? Surely they could save 
their lives! 

Yes, but at what price? Abandon- 
ing ship! No, no, that was a shame 
not to be thought of! While any fight- 
ing chance remained what true sea- 
man could even consider it? Bob felt 
a thrill of pride in the old schooner 
—a thrill of fierce determination. Not 
that he had ceased to be afraid. Far 
from it! His fear remained very real, 
but another and bigger emotion was 
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by little beat it down. All the carbide was at 
last consumed, and only the fire remained 
in the pulp wood. The hose eventually made 
an end to that. 

Gradually the smoke changed to steam, 
which now rose in smaller and ever smaller 
volumes. Then finally it dwindled to a harm- 
less white wreath of vapor. One pump was 
still kept going at: half speed, for every last 
1g must be drowned. Men gathered about 
the hatch, peering down. Israel Tripp low- 
ered a lantern, with its bail fastened by a 
hitch to a cord, and swung it to and fro. The 
hold was a sad-looking place where burnt 
and charred wood sloshed round in blackened 


water. 

“Well, b’ys,’”’ said the captain, ‘‘us got a 
sweet job on our hands to pump that water 
out an’ red up the mess. An’ our carbide’s 
gone an’ a lot of poolp wood. But we pulled 
the ol’ gal through, eh?” 

“True fer ye, cap’n,” said Gribbins. ‘“Bet- 
ter lose a little cargo than y’r vessel.’ 

“That’s what I say!” put in Bosco, who 
had advised abandoning ship—Bosco, who 
had said to Bob: “If ’twas me I’d take to th’ 
boats!” 

Evidently old Israel must have heard him, 
for he came back savagely. ‘‘That’s what ye 
say, is it? Best thing ye can do now is hold 
y’r jaw! If ye’d been in charge, us’d ha’ been 
out there some’res in the dories, an’ the 
Blanche Tibbo’d be a blazin’ torch to heaven! 
Clearn of layin’ on the bottom of Gaultois 
Bay by now. I’ll hear no more from you, 
Bosco. Ye got the heart of a cat! Why, this 
’ere b’y,”’ and under the light of the lanterns 
he laid a hand on Bob’s shoulder, “this ’ere 
Yankee greenharn, he got more innards to 
him than what ye got! A good lad. He took 
hold like a good ’un. He be all right!” 

Others chimed in to the tune; whereat 
Bob, knowing how frightened he had been, 
felt hot shame. 

“No, no, you mustn’t praise me!” he pro- 
tested. ‘I—I was scared all right. At first 
I thought about getting away in the dory 
too!’ And he blushed under his tan. 

“But ye didn’t weaken nobody’s heart, 
tellin’ ’em,’”’ answered Israel. ‘Sometimes 
the best kind of grit is the kind as is scairt 
stiff an’ still stands to the danger an’ goes 
rate alaang through wid un!” 

“Livin’ jingo, ye done fine, b’y!’”’ added 
Thomas, edging closer in the hard moonlight 
on the rolling, grimy deck. 

Through all Bob’s veneer of dirt and soot 
he reddened still more with pleasure. He felt 
that he had taken his place among men as an 
equal. Once he would have looked down on 
such rough chaps; now he was glad to be of 
their brave company. No longer was he an 
outsider inferior to the others in hardihood 
and courage. He had stood up to the peril 
of sudden death and had met it fairly. He 
thrilled at the thought that he had been 
weighed in balances of flame and had not 
been found wanting. 

The Blanche Tibbo sailed under close 
watch that night to make quite sure that 
the fire should not break out again or work 
its way to the gasoline. She put back into 
Gaultois for an overhaul and to discharge 
her half-burned pulp wood. It would not be a 
complete loss, for the fishermen would be 
glad to buy it for firewood; their own timber 
supply was nothing but drift. When a little 
wood can be had at the outports it doesn’t 
wait long for a purchaser. 

For three and a half days the work of 
cleaning and repairing ship went on, making 
the men all as black as Senegalese. Bob 
worked with the others and became quite 
unrecognizable with the grime of charred 
spruce. He didn’t mind that. All that both- 
ered him was the loss of precious time just 
at the most critical moment. Every hour 
galled him, but what could he do? Nothing. 
Nothing except to be patient and _ still 
to trust to luck to pull him through by 
the fateful thirty-first. Despite his ardent 














“This ’ere Yankee greenharn, 
he got more innards to 
him than what 
ye got!” 


impatience he found some interest in the 
place. 

‘She be all owned by one firm of Jersey- 
men,” Gribbins said to him. “Ye’ll see a 
different rig of skiffs here from any other out- 

ort. Fact is every port has her own rig. 
ere they got one wid three sails. The rear 
sail’s called the driver. An’ see that little 


lighthouse on the p’int?” 

“Yes,” answered Bob, leaning over the 
blackened rail. 

“They be a track to it down the clift. 


The light’s kep’ up there into a little house. 
The keeper, he lower her down wid a wink 
[winch] every night. One night about a 
month arter that light was put in there come 

a dirty blow. The keeper didn’t let down the 
light, an’ he got a proper blowin’ up fer it 
too. Guess what his excuse was? Says he: ‘I 
thought I’d oughta keep it in such a bad 
night,’ he says. ‘I don’t see the force of 
leavin’ it out to git dirty like.’ That’s a fact, 
Bill, an’ ye can ask the old man!” 

When the Blanche Tibbo was “all titi- 
vated up agin,” as Israel Tripp expressed 
it, she put out of Gaultois on the last lap of 
her “down trip’’—eastward run—which was 
to land Bob at Grand Bank. There he ar- 
dently hoped he might find some immediate 
means of transportation across the perilous 
channel between Newfoundland and St. 
Pierre. 

Everything now depended on one thing— 
the luck he might or might not have in 
making that uncertain passage of thirty 
miles offshore to the French colony. 

“Only five days more to get there,” he 
said to himself. “It’s a pretty slim chance, 
but the only one I’ve got. Well, I’ll hang to 
it anyhow!’ 

He sounded Thomas Gribbins on the pos- 
sibility that the Blanche Tibbo might have 
to call at St. Pierre and found the chance was 
just exactly zero. Later he broached the 
subject to old Israel Tripp. 

The captain shook his head in absolute 
negation. “Me call at a French port when I 
ain’t got no freight nor nothin’ fer it?” he 
demanded. “An’ when I’d have to pay 
pilotage an’ harbor dues to them parley- 
voos? Not much! So don’t be bodderin’ me 
no more wi’ such nonsinse!” 

“I’m on my own all right,” thought Bob. 
He set his jaw with determination. ‘Well, 
no matter. 1’ll make those last thirty miles if 
I—if I have to swim ’em!” 

The Blanche Tibbo sailed from Gaultois 
for Hermitage on the twenty-seventh of 
July. Five days still remained, counting the 
twenty-seventh as a full day, which it was 
not. Strictly speaking, there were only four 
and a half days. Bob’s impatience grew 
keen. ‘ 

The morning shone fair and sunny. In 
spite of his fierce impatience, Bob felt en- 
tranced with the amazing beauty of Her- 
mitage Bay, with its calm wide azure spread- 
ing out to lovely mountainous slopes, blue 
in the summer haze; for there the clifis had 
given place to grassy highlands, and there 
also the fogs seemed much less troublesome. 

In that region nature had piled up an in- 
finity of rolling peaks, some of which showed 
a fringe of scrub conifers. Huge fat clouds 
wandered lazily along the mountains, over- 
hung wondrous chasms and shadowed leap- 
ing surf. Here and there, far up deep clefts 
in the granite, tiny fishing villages nestled. 
Bob knew he never had beheld a land more 
picturesque. His eye appreciated every de- 
tail now far more than it could have done 
before the cruise. His perceptions had been 
rendered keener by his greater strength and 
health. : 

. It was a different Bob Graham from the 
one of Boston days or even of the time when 
he had been robbed at the coal mine. He had 
developed muscle, brawn and nerve. His 
hands had toughened, and his heart grown 
bolder. He looked life in the face these days 
and smiled and found it good. Only one 
thing he now asked of Fate. That was to set 
him down at St. Pierre before the end of the 
thirty-first of July. 

In Hermitage the Blanche Tibbo stayed 
only for a few hours’ trading. At the next 
town, Pass Island, she did not put in at all 
but left Basse Terre Point to port and 
rounded into Fortune Bay. 

“Here, b’y,” said Gribbins, pointing al- 
most due south. “See that there blue line on 
th’ horizon?” 
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“Yes, What is it? St. Pierre?” Bob’s heart 
leaped eagerly. 

“Not quite. The Pier’s more to the suth- 
ards. But there’s Big Miquelon anyhow. 
They’s two Miquelons, Big an’ Little. The 
be connected by dunes. Used to be separated, 
an’ ships ’d sail through. Now the sand have 
filled up the channel, but sometimes ships 
still tries to make it. There be the dog- 
rottedest lot of wracks there. A fortune if a 
man knowed where to dig!” 

Bob said nothing, but remained leaning 
on the rail; his mind was busy with visions 
of buried treasure. At last he remarked: 
“Well, I’m pretty close to St. Pierre anyway. 
Looks as if I’d really get there now, doesn’t 
it?’ 

“Tt do, if nothin’ don’t happen to ye 
whiles ye’re crossin’ over. They ain’t no 
reg’lar service, an’ ye have to depend on 
motor boats once in a dog's age. An’ it bes a 
rough, bad stretch of ticklish say.” 

“Anybody ever get wrecked or drowned, 
trying to make it?” asked the boy anxiously. 

“Do they? Humph!” The old cook paused 
eloquently. “I don’t want to worrit ye, b’y, 
but yon’s no good passage. There was Dr. 
Macgregor of Grand Bank. Him an’ his 
party tried it an’ run oot of gas. Fog come 
on, an’ they was in a pickle. A schooner 
found ’em twenty-four hours arter nigh 
dead. Only the doc was able to set up, an’ 
their boat half full of water—rest of ’em 
nigh drownded in it.”’ 

“You don’t say!’’ Bob ejaculated. 

“T do say! An’ there was two fellers come 
ashore at Boxey P’int, both of ’em drownded 
in their cuddy—their cabin, like ye’d say.” 
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Paldi’s head and an arm 


URRAY scowled as he edged 
into the cab of the big steam 
shovel and saw Tony Paldi 
busy with the levers that 
controlled it. At the young 
Italian’s touch the cabswun 
quickly round with a lou 

rumble of gears and rollers; the steel arm 
dropped to an easy angle, and the shovel 
moved forward. 

The Italian boy shifted a couple of levers; 
the shovel tilted, bit deep into the hase of 
the nearest hill and then plowed forward 
away from the cab. Again Paldi’s brown 
arms flew about; choked with dirt, the shovel 
moved upward toward the boom; the boom 
itself lifted, swung slowly round until it 
was over the small mountain of earth that 
spanned the ravine above the machine and 
halted; the shovel collapsed and deposited 
its ton of dirt a yard from where its last 
load had dropped. Paldi sent the boom and 
cab swinging round for another load and 
faced about, smiling. “How you like dat, 
hey?” he asked brightly. He pi shrank 
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“Oh, I’m not scared anyhow,” the boy 
affirmed. 

“That’s good. But be careful, b’y. Ye 
never can tell what might happen if ye ain’t 
knowin’ to signs an’ omens. Now I don’t 
want to timid ye, but I didn’t like it overly 
that fust night ye was aboard the way Me 
looked at the settin’ sun. It bes wonderful 
back luck in Newf’un’land to look at the 
settin’ sun or admire it. No liveyere’ll do 
that or even talk aboot it.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say people really be- 
lieve that?” 

“Well, after seein’ what happens some- 
times, it bes most as hard to doot it as in 
other cases, like mebbe ridin’ a black harse 
at night or havin’ a parson or a woman as a 
aire ap or hurtin’ a black cat or turnin’ a 

atch cover upside down or—but there, by, 
they bes no end of things ye mustn’t do!’ 

Bob glanced at Gribbins curiously. “I’m 
not afraid of such things!’ he valiantly 
affirmed. 

“An’ ye ain’t sailed the say as long as 
what I have neither,” replied the cook. “But 
never mind. If ye got to cross to the Pier, 
ye got to, that’s all. Take a chanst, b’y. By 
the livin’ jingo, yes! It’s summer anyhow, 
an’ summer’s Sede fer some.” 

“For you?” Bob asked, smiling. 

“Well, I ain’t. never got drownded no 
summer yit, have I?” the cook replied with 
unanswerable logic. “But still that passage 
to French St. Pier, look oot fer it, b’y. 
That’s all I got to say!” 

7 remained pensive, brooding at the 
rail. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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were protruding from a window 


back as he saw to whom he had spoken. ‘‘Oh, 
I t’ought — Donaldson,” he exclaimed. 

“You thought wrong,” growled Murray. 
“See here, I’m getting tired of your hanging 
around this thing all your spare time. Some 
day you'll get your jacket or pants’ leg 
caught in some of these gears, and we'll 
have to shut down while we pick the re- 
mains of you out of the cogs. Get out— 
right now!” 

Paldi shut off the power and stepped 

back. “Donaldson say for me to run da 
shovel while he go to talk to da boss one 
meenit,” he explained, flattening himself 
against the wall to let Murray get at the 
levers. 
“Well, I'll take the job off your hands,”’ 
Murray replied sourly. ‘‘This is no time for a 
greenhorn to be in charge here. You’d better 
get over on the other side of the hill with the 
rest of the wops before that dam goes out 
and you get washed away.” 

Paldi’s dark eyes flashed at the hated 
word ‘“‘wops,” the name that Murray gave 
contemptuously to all foreigners, but he 
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backed away obediently and 
left the cab without reply- 


in 

He had scarcely disap- 
peared when Donaldson, the 
chief engineer, came hurrying 
in. The big Scotchman’s face 
was full of indignation. 
“What’s the idea of your 
firing Paldi out of here like 
that?” he demanded. “I met 
him just now, and he looked 
as if he had been pretty badly 
treated. What did you say 
to him?” 


keep away from this con- wy. srecuer, 


cern. 

“He wouldn’t have been 
here if I hadn’t suggested it,’”? Donaldson 
declared. “It was my fault that he ever 
looked inside this cab. He was interested 
in the shovel, and I offered to teach him 
how to run it. I saw he was bright and felt 
sure that he could learn the trick, and I 
wasn’t wrong. You know that. He’s a bet- 
ter operator right now than you or I.” 

Murray could not deny it. “You pay too 
much attention to these wops,’ he ar- 
gued. “You’re always trying to do some- 
thing for them, and it won’t do anybody a 
bit of good. They don’t pg it. They'll 
never try to do anything for you.” 

“You're mistaken,” Donaldson replied 
quietly. “They never forget, and they’ll pay 
me back somehow if I help them. Paldi will 
pay, just as sure as I’m alive, although I 
don’t ask or care for pay.”’ 

“You'll see,” Murray grunted. 

Donaldson went to the door and stood 
there, looking out. He came back in a 
moment. 

“Things look bad,”’ he said, consulting his 
watch. “The creek has risen three inches in 
the past fifteen minutes. There’s a good- 
gael lake back of that dam, and how much 
longer she’ll hold is mighty uncertain. The 
men are getting skittish about working on 
her any longer; they won’t work far from 
the ends, and it’s up to us to keep the middle 
above the water.” 

Murray swung the shovel round and 
loaded it before he replied. “Poor judgment 
anyway, trying to back that creek up with a 
pile of dirt,”’ he muttered. 

Donaldson turned again to the door and 
stood thoughtfully staring at the “pile of 
dirt.” The temporary dam would have been 
all right if unexpected rains had not come. 
The construction company that employed 
him was building a steel and concrete bridge 
across Black River, where Cat Creek inter- 
sects it. As the water from the creek had 
threatened to make the foundation work of 
the bridge difficult, the steam shovel had 
been set in the creek bed, and the temporary 
dam had been started. The plan had been to 
hold back the water of the creek until the 
concrete abutments for the bridge could be 
completed. In ordinary circumstances the 
dam was more than high enough and strong 
enough, but a two days’ downpour had made 
a veritable river of the little stream. Don- 
aldson frowned at the dam, where the men 
were at work on either end, and then reén- 
tered the cab. 

“T’m going up and take a look at things,” 
he said. “The boss wants us to keep at work 
here as long as it isn’t too risky, but he said 
for us to abandon the shovel at the first sign 
of the dam’s going out. And when we see 
that it won’t hold any longer we’re to 
whistle, so the men at work about the bridge 
can get in the clear. If anything happens 
while I’m gone, tie the whistle cord down 
and run for the hill.” 

Murray nodded shortly, and Paldi, who 
had followed the chief engineer back to the 
big machine that so fascinated him, looked 
at Donaldson questioningly. The engineer 
smiled. “Better not bother Murray,” he said, 
laying a hand on the dark-skinned lad’s 
shoulder. Then he hurried away. 

Stopping in the doorway, Paldi watched 
his friend cross the old creek bed and climb 
to one end of the dam; he saw him pass the 
workmen busy there and then walk out to 
the centre of the wall of dirt. Paldi still 
glowed with the warmth of Donaldson’s 
manner, and now he felt as never before the 
worth of the chief engineer’s interest. It had 
been almost everything to him, a lonely fel- 
low who wanted to be something more than 
an ordinary laborer. He wanted to do work 
that was difficult and important, and Don- 
aldson, understanding, had taught him to 
handle the big shovel, teaching him pa- 
tiently during Paldi’s hours off duty. Yes, 
Donaldson had been good to him, and some 
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day he, Paldi, would show 
that he hadn’t forgotten. 

Donaldson was standing on 
the centre of the dam, direct- 
ing the work of the shovel, 
~ and Murray was intent on 
following his signals. Paldi 
watched both the engineer 
and the shovel, but he found 
time also to scan the face of 
the dam from time to time. 
Suddenly he gave a sharp cry 
and stood transfixed. About 
halfway up the dirt wall a 
ragged black line had spread 
from hill to hill. 

Murray, hearing Paldi’s 
cry, looked around, and when 
he saw the young Italian’s 
pointing finger and followed 
the direction it indicated he sprang away 
from the battery of levers and, 

ast the Italian, fled toward the nearest 
illside. 

Paldi sprang to the ‘sar that Murray had 
vacated and, seizing the whistle cord, jerked 
it taut and tied it to a near-by ringbolt. The 
machine shrieked like a demon. The work- 
men on the dam fled headlong toward the 
hillsides, and not a minute too soon. The 
whole dam seemed suddenly to slump up- 
stream and settle. Water poured over all its 
crest except the slightly higher part where 
Donaldson was standing. The entire dam 
would collapse in a moment. The engineer 
seemed alive to his danger, but was power- 
less to help himself. 

Though Paldi realized his own danger, he 
felt fear only for the big fellow who had been 
kind to him, For a moment he stood helpless 
and his breath came fast; then he reached 
for a familiar lever and drew it back. 

Donaldson, feeling the dam topple and 
seeing the water pouring over on either side 
of him, thought his hour had come. There 
seemed no way for him to escape. He thought 
of plunging down the face of the dam, 
but he realized that the whole dirt structure 
would sweep away before he could run to 
safety. 

He had given up hope when suddenly the 
arm of the shovel jerked violently and then 
swept toward him. He saw it stop above 
him, saw the shovel drop downward within 
reach at his side. He glanced at the cab. 
Paldi’s head and an arm were protruding 
from the window, and his arm was gesticu- 
lating violently. Donaldson understood. He 
leaped aboard the shovel even as the dam 
slid with a shudder from beneath him. He 
felt himself jerked high into the air, and as 
the arm came to rest he saw the yellow 
flood beneath him rush down upon the 
steam shovel and engulf it. 

The arm trembled violently, but he knew 
that he was safe; the shovel was too well 
anchored to be overturned or torn from its 
moorings. But what of Paldi? 

It took only a few minutes for the pent-up 
water to get away, and by that time Don- 
aldson had swung over the shovel to the arm 
and down the steel trusswork to the cab. He 
wrenched open the door and sprang inside. 
Paldi lay unconscious on the floor, but when 
Donaldson, with a great fear, slid his hand 
inside the boy’s shirt he found his heart still 
faintly beating. He took the young Italian in 
his arms and ran with him through the 
muddy water to the nearest hillside, where 
willing hands helped to bring back respi- 
ration. 

Within half an hour Paldi was breathing 
regularly again, and not long afterward he 
was able to tell how he had escaped what had 
seemed certain drowning. “I t’ink it all over 
with me when I see da dam go. out,” he 
said, “an’ I just grab da levers an’ wait. 
Then da water hit da cab. Da winda an’ da 
door both slam shut, an’ most of da water 
go by. A lot poured in where da tackle go 
out, though, an’ da cab fill pretty fast. I 
climb up an’ up till I reach da roof; then I 
swallow ’bout a barrel of water, an’ I don’t 
know anyt’ing anymore.” 

Donaldson caught the boy’s hand. “It was 
a mighty nervy thing to do, Paldi,” he said 


-huskily. “But, my boy, you shouldn’t have 


taken such a risk for me. 

Paldi’s dark eyes grew soft. “You been 
good to Paldi,” he replied. “I been wantin’ 
to pay you back. I thought dis a chance to 
pay a leetle.’’ He closed his eyes, then opened 
them again, smiling. “Maybe you let me 
run da shovel some now?” 

“You may run it all the time!’ declared 
Donaldson. ‘‘Murray is through! You just 
lie low today, and tomorrow the old shovel 
will be waiting for you.” 

Paldi nodded brightly and closed his eyes 
again. 
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He hadn’t even been sent in as a 

substitute. And he’d worked his 
head off to make good. Here it was the 
first really big game, with Dad and 
Mother out to see him play, and Charlie, 
as usual, warmed the bench. 


H' HADN’Tstarted a single game. 


Only two minutes before Captain Jim 
had left the game on four personal fouls, 
and Charlie had begun to shed his 
sweater, so sure was he that he’d be 
sent in. But the coach sent in Wooley 
Barton instead. Charlie just ‘couldn’t 
understand it. 


“T’d like to use that boy,” the coach 
had said, “but he just doesn’t come 
through. It’s tough—for the team and 
for him, too.” It was tough—especially 
for Charlie. 


At that, you couldn’t altogether blame 
Charlie. His Mother and Dad were partly 
at fault. They had been over-indulgent. 
They had let Charlie stay up too late at 
night. They had let him eat anything he 
wanted, even if it wasn’t good for him. 
For instance, when Charlie, as a little 
chap, wanted coffee, they gave it to him. 
So “ had formed the coffee habit. You 
know coffee is a bad habit for anyone, 
let alone a young chap like Charlie. It 
contains a fe stimulant called caffein 
—a drug that upsets digestion, disturbs 
the nervous system, and tends to retard 
mental growth. Caffein is nothing more 
nor less than a robber. It takes energy 
from the body, and doesn’t do a single 
bit of good in return. 


Charlie, sitting on the bench, blue and 
disgusted, never in the world would have 
connected coffee with his failure to make 
the team. But it had a good deal to do 
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with‘ it. Charlie wasn’t quite steady 
enough in the pinch. He wasn’t calm 
and collected enough when making a 
shot for the basket. And even when a 
sub was needed, Wooley Barton got the 
chance. 


Regular fellows and girls like, and 
need, a good hot drink at mealtime. But 
don’t you think it’s sort of foolish to 
take harmful coffee, when you can get 
a fine, healthful drink with a delicious 
taste—a drink like Postum? Postum is 
made of whole wheat and bran, roasted. 
A little sweetening added. And that’s all. 
It is the favorite drink in 2,000,000 
American homes—not only for the fel- 
lows and girls, but their Dads and 
Mothers think it’s great, too. 


Postum, when made with milk, is es- 
pecially good. You taste nothing but the 
delicious Postum flavor, and at the 
same time get all the strength-building 
qualities of the milk. If you don’t like 
the taste of milk, get your mother to fix 
it up this way for you. She can make it 
right in the cup. 


We want you to try Postum for 30 
days, so you can see what a wonderfully 
fine drink it is. You can get it at your 
grocer’s, or we'll send you your first 
week’s supply, free. Enough for a cup 
with every meal. But we want you to 
continue till the 30 days are up to test 
it fully. That’s no more than fair to 
Postum and yourself. And your mother 
will be glad to know that Postum costs 
much less per cup. 


Every fellow and girl naturally wants 
to grow up to vigorous manhood and 
womanhood. Get started in the right 
direction! Send the coupon in now. 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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Postum is made by the Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., Battle Creek, 
Mich., also makers of Post Toasties 

Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s 
ran Flakes and Grape Nuts. Your 
er sells Postum in two forms. Name 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


Instant Postum +35. Check 


which you 


Postum CEREAL. ; 5:5 O prefer 





nstant Postum, made in the cup 
by adding boiling water, is one of Street 





the easiest drinks in the world to : 
prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy City 


State 





to make, but should be boiled 20 





minutes, 








In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 


45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Map of the path within which the eclipse of 
January 24 will be seen as total 


FACT AND COMMENT 


A MILLION DOLLARS will build a mag- 
nificent house, but money alone cannot 
make a home of it. 


In what are Barrens now the Wise may see 
The Fertile Fields of Days that are to be. 


IF YOU ARE BORED, try learning to ap- 
preciate nature in all its varying moods and 
beauty; once you learn that lesson you will 
no longer need to be ‘‘amused.”’ 


A LITTLE GIRL who received for Christ- 
mas a bright green parasol and a music 
box that played Springtime astonished the 
neighbors the next day by walking along the 
snow-covered street holding the parasol 
above her head and singing: “Springtime, 
springtime will soon be here!’ People who 
saw her laughed of course, but ee the 
shock was just what they needed. It doesn’t 
hurt any of us to be reminded now and then 
that “springtime will soon be here.” 


A SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION has found 
in the Olympic Mountains a strange worm 
that lives only in ice. It is thin, black and 
about half an inch long. In one place the ice 
was fairly covered with the worms. Taking 
one of them in the hand kills it. In fact, they 
are so sensitive to heat that they crawl] into 
the ice for shelter whenever the sun comes 
out. The expedition could not bring home 
any live specimens, but it made a number of 
photographs of the worms. 


BRITISH SOLDIERS ran a novel race not 
long ago in competition at Aldershot for the 
shield of the Duke of Connaught. The con- 
ditions were that teams of thirty-two men 
with full battle equipment should run a mile 
by compass in foggy weather over extremely 
rough ground and surmount a steep hill 
three hundred feet high. The winning team 
covered the distance in fifteen minutes and 
forty-seven seconds, which, though not the 
best time ever made, is a remarkably good 
performance. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES is a name that 
seems to fit the famous detective of fiction 
so well that a good many persons have prob- 
ably ache sa how the author happened to 
choose it. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle says that 
he called his hero Holmes because Holmes is 
a common name and he wished to break the 
Dickens tradition of making the name of an 
officer of the law a hint of his profession. 
There was a cricket player named Sherlock 
against whose bowling he had made thirty 
runs; the bowling was so bad that the name 
stuck in his memory. 


HUNTING CORAL with a submarine tube 
and a diving apparatus is an interesting ex- 
perience, particularly for the observer inside 
the tube. The leader of an expedition to the 
Bahamas thus describes his first glimpse 
through the window: “Great trees of the 
reef-forming coral rose from the reef plat- 
form, constituting a veritable stone forest 
with closely interlacing branches—a marble 
jungle that melted into the pearly blue haze 
of the watery atmosphere. Multitudinous 
schools of reef fishes were swimming in and 
out through the forest aisles in stately pro- 
cessions, each species keeping much to itself. 
Jacks, yellowtails, black angels, blue angels, 
blue parrot fishes, groupers, red snappers 
and countless smaller brilliantly colored 
species were visible in great numbers. Once 
an enormous jewfish came slowly into view 
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round a coral tree trunk; its huge mouth 
was gaping as it swam slowly toward the 
tube and gazed at us with bleary eyes.” 


THE ECLIPSE 

TOTAL eclipse of the sun occurs al- 

most every year, but for some reason 

total eclipses seem to have an especial 
affinity for polar regions or wide wastes of 
ocean or savage and inaccessible lands where 
they are greeted with the beating of pro- 
pitiatory tom-toms rather than with the 
inquisitive stare of a thousand telescopes. 

But on next Saturday there will be a total 
eclipse visible over a considerable part of 
the United States and Canada. It is a long 
time since the “path of totality” has passed 
over so thickly populated a part of the 
earth. If the weather is propitious,—and un- 
fortunately at this time of year the chances 
of a clear day are no better than one in three, 
—several million people will observe the re- 
markable phenomenon. Many millions more 
will see it as a partial eclipse only a little 
less than total. 

The path of totality begins about a hun- 
dred and twenty miles west of Duluth, 
Minnesota. There the sun will rise already 
obscured. Thence the path lies in a gently 
curving line through Iron Mountain and 
Bellaire, Michigan; Stratford, Ontario; 
Buffalo, Warsaw, Ithaca and Poughkeepsie, 
New York; New Haven, Connécticut; and 
the tip of Long Island at Montauk Point. 
At all those places the total phase begins a 
few minutes after nine o'clock, Eastern 
standard time. The path then sweeps out to 
sea, curves gently northward and ends some- 
where northwest of Scotland at sunset. It is 
about one hundred miles wide. For fifty 
miles north and south of the line that we 
have indicated the eclipse will be total. Out- 
side that zone it will be a partial eclipse 
that narrowly misses totality. 

Those who are privileged to see the 
eclipse as total should be on the watch for 
several extremely interesting phenomena 
that can be seen only when every part of the 
disk of the sun is covered. One is the corona, 
the outer luminous envelope of the sun, 
which is invisible both to telescope and to 
spectroscope except at moments of total 
eclipse. It appears as an irregular, softly 
glowing band of light shining from behind 
the dark mass of the moon. Another is the 
shadow bands described in an article on the 
Miscellany Page of this issue of The Com- 
panion. Still another, which you can see only 
if you are raised well above the general sur- 
face of the earth on a hill or a tower, is the 
actual black shadow of the moon, which as 
totality approaches can be seen rushing 
across the country toward the observer at 
tremendous speed. It is amusing too to 
watch the conduct of birds and domestic 
animals. They are completely puzzled by 
the darkness, and it is not unusual for 
domestic fowl to go to roost, although as on 
this occasion the eclipse occurs in the early 
morning. 

If the air is clear and other conditions are 
right, amateurs can get interesting photo- 
graphs of the eclipse with ordinary cameras. 
Of course the larger the lens and the greater 
the focal length of the camera the better the 
results will be. The most important thing to 
get is a picture of the corona that will show 
its size and shape at the place where the 
picture was taken. The National Research 
Council at Washington, D. C., will be glad to 
have prints, or still better the negatives, of 
any successful pictures of the eclipse. There 
is still much to be learned about the corona, 
and it often happens that conditions will 
permit an amateur at one place to get an 
excellent picture of an eclipse when clouds 
hide the sun from professional astronomers 


elsewhere. 
“pe 
WINTER RAIN 


SNOW storm is often beautiful; some 
snow storms are exhilarating: grown- 
ups as well as children enjoy being 

out in them—feeling the soft flakes and the 
sharp air on their faces. Spring showers and 
summer rains create a pleasant atmosphere; 
they are not beautiful like snow storms, yet 
by veiling the green trees and shrubbery and 
enriching the green of the grass they con- 
tribute to the landscape a certain charm of 
their own. The observer is pleasantly aware 
that the earth is fattening under the nour- 
ishment it receives from spring and summer 
rain. 

But winter rain neither produces such an 


impression nor imparts any charm to the 
scene. It accentuates the dull bareness of the 
earth, the bleakness of the trees. If there is 
snow on the ground, the rain does what may 
be a welcome service in washing it away, but 
it is undeniably a messy bit of work. There is 
nothing alluring about a walk in winter rain; 
yet to tramp through open country on a 
rainy summer day is always a refreshing ex- 
perience. 

When rain comes in winter it usually 
makes people uncomfortable indoors without 
offering them any inducement to go out. 
Furnace fires that often give scant warmth 
in normal winter weather overheat the 
house on rainy days. The air is heavy, and 
heads become stuffy. 

But is nothing to be said then in favor of 
winter rain? Let us do it justice. It fills the 
mer and the streams; it does not produce 

reshets and floods; it interferes little with 
people’s freedom in getting from place to 
place; and even if it does not invite us out of 
doors, it has one agreeable function: the 
drumming or the pattering of the rain makes 
a pleasant accompaniment to talk or to 
reading and emphasizes comfortably the 
sense of snugness that comes from being 
seated with a book before a fire. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


HOSE who love reading are more and 
more impressed and oppressed by the 
enormous multiplicity of new books. 
Though many of the books are worthless, 
many are well worth while. But life is not long 
enough to establish a really loving acquaint- 
ance with any of them. Many of us in 
desperation settle back quietly upon the 
classics, the traditional good authors, not 
because they are in themselves any better 
than what is contemporary, but because they 
have made the world we live in, and because 
they form a common spiritual ground for all 
lovers of books and thought to meet upon. 
And those who read the English tongue 
are fortunate in having Shakespeare supreme 
among the classics that they turn to. It 
should be emphasized at once that Shake- 
speare is not a good literary model for the 
young. He is sometimes read and recom- 
mended for that service, but it is a mistake. 
He had the greatest literary excellences that 
we know, but he also had signal literary de- 
fects, and in such matters the defects are 
easily imitated and the excellences are not. 
Nevertheless for the richness, the joy, the 
consolation of the spirit Shakespeare is in- 
exhaustible, and no one can too much urge 
the restless, the weary, the jaded and the 
discontented to turn to him for rest and re- 
freshment. There is first the pure beauty of 
Shakespeare, the splendor of imagination 
that transfigures the whole world with its 
glowing radiance, as, to take just one touch, 
in the flaming glory of these verses from the 
Tempest: 


The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. 


But even more than Shakespeare’s imag- 
ination is his humanity, the crowding to- 
gether in one sweet, rich tumult of all the 
vast and varied aspects of human life, and 
all with sympathy, with comprehension, 
with catholic tolerance. No one can justly 
say that Shakespeare condones vice or 
wickedness, but also no one better illustrates 
his own phrase: 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 

Would men observingly distil it out. 

He maketh his sun to shine alike upon the 
evil and upon the good. If you want to fill 
your life with sunshine,—and how many of 
our lives need it!—read Shakespeare. 
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ENGLAND SHIVERS AT 
POTATO BUGS. 


IE potato farmers of Maine have a 
grievance against the British govern- 
ment. In Aroostook County, the chief 
potato-growing region of the state, the crop 
last fall was unusually large, but so it was 
elsewhere in the United States. So many 


potatoes were raised that the price offered 
for them is now less than the cost of raising 
them. The situation of the potato farmers is 
therefore something like that of the wheat 
growers a year ago. 

In Great Britain, on the other hand, the 
potato crop was so small that there is now a 
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market there for imported potatoes, and the 
Maine growers began to sell their surplus for 
shipment across the ocean. Then the British 
government put an embargo on potatoes 
from this country; it said that it wished to 
keep out the Colorado beetle, or common 
striped potato bug! 

No one who knows much about potatoes 
or potato bugs takes that explanation seri- 
ously. The potato bug is a nuisance, to be 
sure, though not a difficult nuisance to han- 
dle if you know how, and, if it does not exist 
in England or Scotland, the British are quite 
justified in trying to keep it out. But who- 
ever saw a potato bug on a potato? They live 
on the tops of the growing plants during the 
hot days of midsummer. When potatoes are 
harvested the Colorado beetle is no longer 
about, and, if he were caught in a sack of 
potatoes, he would starve to death. It is not 
starch, but green stuff, that he likes to eat. 
American potatoes have been shipped to 
England for years, and no potato bugs have 
gone with them—else how is the tight little 
island free from them now? Moreover, Ca- 
nadian potatoes can still be imported, and 
the little black and yellow pest is by no 
means unknown in Canadian potato fields 
Probably Leptinotarsa decemlineata, to 
ve the potato bug the Latin title in which 

e takes a just pride, is only a “man of 
straw.” The embargo is meant not so much 
to — him out as to give colonial potatoes 
the advantage of the British market. Con- 
servative and “imperial” statesmen are 
strong for colonial preference. That is one of 
the ways in which they plan to keep the em- 
pire together. We cannot object to their 
policy, since we ourselves have put protec- 
tive tariffs on farm products for the benefit 
of our own agriculturists. But why not pro- 
ceed openly? The farmers of Aroostook are 
justified in complaining to our State De- 
partment that on the grounds named the 
embargo is disingenuous and unfair. 


ye 


GERMANY ARMED OR 
DISARMED? 


CCORDING to the headlines in the 
newspapers, Europe has been reaching 

7 a “crossroad”’ at intervals of perhaps 
six months ever since the peace treaty was 
signed at Versailles. It reached another on 
January 10 and found the going rougher 
than it had hoped. 

The 10th of January was the date set in 
the Versailles treaty for the allied forces to 
evacuate Cologne, for the League of Nations 
to assemble a new governing commission in 
the Saar region and for the ending of the one- 
sided agreement by which Germany was 
bound to give “most-favored nation” treat- 
ment to the allied nations without any se- 
curity that it would receive the same treat- 
ment in return. But a few weeks before that 
date the Interallied Control Commission, 
whose business it is to learn how Germany is 
carrying out the provisions of the treaty, re- 
ported to the Council of Ambassadors that 
the Germans were not observing the disarma- 
ment provisions of the treaty at all. The com- 
mission declared that the Reichswehr, or 
militia, had maintained a forbidden head- 
quarters organization, had worked out 2 
plan of offensive campaign and had surrepti- 
tiously increased its numbers to twice the 
size permitted by the treaty. The commis- 
sion also reported that it had discovered 
hidden stores of arms—twenty thousand 
rifles in the Krupp works at beeen, fifty 
thousand gun barrels in Berlin. As a conse- 

uence the Allies refused to withdraw from 

ologne on the 10th of January. How soon 
they will retire no one knows, but they cer- 
tainly will not retire until the Control Com- 
mission Says that German disarmament sat- 
isfies the requirements of the treaty. 

_ The situation is unfortunate. No one be- 
lieves that the concealment of arms or the 
increase in the number of the Reichswehr is 
of itself of sufficient magnitude to be 2 
threat to such peace as now exists; but the 
feeling that the Germans are not observing 
the treaty strictly and are making what- 
ever secret arrangements are possible to re- 
store their military organization makes 
both the British and the French, particularly 
the French, uneasy and angry; and that the 
allied troops are still in Cologne irritates and 
angers the Germans. Neither side is in as 
good temper as it was a month or two ago. 

It is the loss of temper that will work 
whatever real mischief results. It will make 
the administration of the Dawes plan more 
difficult and may give the parties in Ger- 
many that do not want the plan carried out 
at all a majority in the Reichstag. We do not 
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understand that the other events set for 
January 10 are postponed because the evacu- 
ation of Cologne was delayed; but negotiating 
satisfactory commercial treaties will in the 
circumstances be harder because of the 
mutual suspicion with which the nations 
will approach one another. 

The French are pessimistic. They do not 
believe—and they are probably right—that 
such a nation as Germany can be kept from 
arming itself for very long, and they fear that 
the inevitable result will be another German 
invasion of France. The old vicious trinity— 
fear, rivalry and desire for revenge—that 
brought on the Great War threatens Europe 
again. The French are turning more and 
more to the League of Nations as the only 
new and hopeful element in the problem; 
but it is not the League es it stands that 
they try to feel confidence in, but a league of 
which both the United States and Germany 
shall be members. Here in America we cling 
to our traditional isolation. We keep out of 
the League of Nations and mean to keep out 
of future European wars; but the Europeans 
themselves obstinately refuse to believe that 
we can continue to keep to ourselves. They 
think we must either go into the League or 
else see it helpless to prevent another war; 
and they think that if the war comes we 
shall be drawn into it willy-nilly. On ques- 
tions of fact rather than of desire they are 
probably as good judges as we are. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


HEARTH FIRES TO CONTENT 


is the title of a new series of stories that Miss 
Gertrude West will contribute to The Com- 
panion early in the year. The multitude of 
readers who enjoyed the earlier series, Four 
Camp Fires to Bethel, will be delighted to hear 
that the new stories, like the old, concern that 
delightful pair, Sary and Al, who had no 
fixed abode but traveled the world doing good. 
The stories have unusual power. to stir the 
emotions and to renew our faith in human 
nature. They will fascinate old and young. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


If you will let us have your renewal 
before your present subscription ex- 
pires, you will not only be doing us a 
great favor but will avoid the possi- 
ble loss of some issues, for we can print 
only enough copies each week for our 
regular subscribers. Please do not let 
your name be dropped from the mailing 
list even temporarily. Renewal offers 
sent you a few weeks ago are still open, 
and The Companion Home Calendar is 
a gift to all renewing subscribers who 
ask for it. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Wie the politicians of France and 
Germany scowl suspiciously at each 
other occasional incidents prove that the 
people of the two countries are not all dis- 
posed to be unfriendly. On Christmas Day a 
football team from Paris journeyed to May- 
ence and played a game with a German team 
in the presence of a large crowd of interested 
and courteous spectators. We even read that 
before the game the two teams exchanged 
congratulatory speeches and imposing bou- 
quets of flowers. It is also reported that 
there have been amicable meetings in Paris 
between the men who represent the coal in- 
dustry of Germany and those who own the 
iron mines of Lorraine. A coéperative enter- 
prise that will be profitable to both is likely 
to be the outcome of the meetings. Left to 
themselves, the people of the two countries 
might in a very short time contrive to get 
along together satisfactorily. 


io] 


four trade-unions that 


belong to the so- 
called “needle” trades h °. i 


ave it in mind to 


raise a million dollars or more and spend it 
in building comfortable, well-planned and in- 
expensive tenements in the East Side of 
New York. The money can be had from the 
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banks that the unions themselves control, | 
for the garment workers and the clothing | 
workers own banks that have considerable 
financial resources. The East Side of New 
York is an overcrowded district full of old 
and inconvenient tenement buildings, and 
the unions hope to be able to furnish to their 
members sanitary, well-lighted and well- 
heated apartments for about half what the 
tenants now pay for the most undesirable 
accommodations. 


S 


WE spoke recently of the diminished 
birth rate in Great Britain. Some late 
statistics issued from Berlin show that the 
present birth rate in Germany is not much 
above 20 a thousand, whereas it was nearly 
28 before the war and 35 as long ago as 1860. 
In Berlin the births were fewer than the 
deaths. It can be taken for granted that at 
least in Europe the twentieth century will 
see no such great increases in population as 
marked the nineteenth. 
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ASS incident is reported from 
Paris. Madame Krassin, the wife of the 
soviet ambassador, visited a fashionable shop 
in the Rue de la Paix to order some new 
gowns. She asked to be waited on by some 
one who could speak Russian. There were 
two or three such women employed in the 
shop, but they were all impoverished and 
exiled members of the Russian aristocracy, 
and when they found who the customer was 
they refused to have | dealings with her, 
even if they should be discharged for refus- 
ing. So Madame Krassin left inhigh dudgeon, 
but without her dresses. It was very unbusi- 
nesslike conduct on the part of the Russian 
women of course, but quite understandably 
human nevertheless. 
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OME of the venerable European cities 
have a curiously restless way of chang- 
ing their names. No one ever knows from 
day to day what the former capital of Rus- 
sia is going to be called, and now we hear that 
Christiania, the capital of Norway, is no 
longer to be known by that name, having 
rechristened itself Oslo. It should be said, 
however, that Oslo is the original name of 
the city. King Harold founded it nine hun- 
dred years ago, and it assumed the later name 
in honor of King Christian, who rebuilt the 
city after it had been burned in the seven- 
teenth century. 
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INCE the British dominions got repre- 
sentation in the League of Nations it 
has always been a delicate and difficult ques- 
tion to determine just what their relations 
are to the British Empire and to the rest of 
the world. They cannot have quite the status 
of independent nations; the mother country 
objects to that, and so would the other mem- 
bers of the League, which know well enough 
that as a political entity the empire is con- 
trolled from London. But the dominions 
would like to have all the real essentials of 
independence and yet maintain their alle- 
giance to the British crown. The Irish Free 
State has brought matters to a head by de- 
manding that the ‘“‘treaty’’ on which its ex- 
istence rests be registered with the League as 
treaties between wholly independent states 
have been. To that demand Great Britain 
objects on the ground that the treaty is a 
domestic affair, negotiated by two parts of 
the British Empire, and is not in any way the 
business of the League. Both sides so far 
stand firm, and the League is in a quandary. 
An imperial conference to decide all such 
delicate questions as this may be the out- 
come of the discussion. 
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CCORDING to the latest reports from | - 


Washington the new and amended pro- 
posal from France concerning the debt which 
that country owes to the United States pro- 
vides for a delay of ten years before any 
payments are made and then the gradual ex- 
tinction of the debt through regular pay- 
ments of the principal and a very low rate of 
interest. It would take about eighty years 
to discharge the debt after this fashion. It 
is understood that Great Britain will not 
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for ten days 


This offers you a ten-day test of a 
new way of teeth cleaning. Millions 
now employ it. You can see in every 
circle the whiter teeth it brings. It 
means vast benefits which you should 
not go without. 


How film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
Under old-way brushing much of it 
clings and stays. It becomes discol- 
ored, forms dingy coats, hides the luster 
of the teeth. 
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Amazing results 
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the saliva, 


also its starch digestant. 
it gives new power to these great 
tooth-protecting factors. The 
combined results are bringing 
a new dental era. 
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Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how 
teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 


Then you will know how to 
bring to your home life-long 





object to any arrangements that France 
and the United States make on condition | 
that France makes similar payments on the | 
amount it owes to Great Britain. | 











new-type tooth paste has been | 
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Children’s 
Musterole-Mild 


Of course, you know good 
old Musterole; how quickly, 
how easily it relieves rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pain, sore 
joints and muscles, stiff neck 
and lumbago. 

We now want you to know CHIL- 
DREN’S MUSTEROLE, made es- 
pecially for use on infants and small 
children. 
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form. Unexcelled for the relief of 
croupy coughs and colds; it penetrates, 
soothes and relieves without the blister 
of the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 
Keep a little white jar of Children’s 
Musterole handy. It comes ready to 
apply instantly, without fuss or bother. 
The price is so small—35c a jar—no 
mother can afford to be without it. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Send postage for large free book “The Correction of 
Stammering and Stuttering.” Methods successful for 
over a quarter-century. THE LEWIS INSTITUTE, 
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HOME WEAVING 


LOOMS only $9.90 and up. Big money in weaving rugs, 
carpets, portieres, etc., at home, from rags waste mate- 
rial. Weavers are with orders. Send for FREE Loom 
Book, it tells all about the weaving business and our won- 
dertui $9.90 and other low-priced, easily-operated looms 
now sold on attractive Monthly Payment terms. 

Union Loom Works, 338 Factory Street, Boonville, N. Y. 
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WINTER GARDENING 
By Mary M. Ellis 


The snowball bush was stark and 
gray; 

It truly looked quite tragic. 

Said Jack, who happened by 
that way, 

“Now watch me work some 
magic.” 


_ He worked with snow till startled 


birds 

Went singing through the bliz- 
zard, 

“The snowball bush is bearing! 
Oh, 

That boy must be a wizard!”’ 

+’ + 
NATALIE GOES TO THE 
PARTY 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


HEN the Warrens went from West- 

ville to live in Clinton Natalie en- 

joyed every moment of the moving. 
Moreover, fio sooner were they settled in the 
new home than she received an invitation to 
a party. 

Her mother looked sober. “I’m afraid you 
can’t go, dear,” she said. “There wouldn’t 
be time between now and tomorrow after- 
noon-to make a dress for you, and I couldn’t 
buy one in a small place like Clinton.” 

Natalie’s bright face fell. “Oh, mother, 
I'll wear my old organdie dress.” 
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THE PETULANT 
GIRAFEE 


By Gertrude Nason Carver 


I saw a pretty beast 

Beneath a tree. 

With sad expression in his eye 
He gazed at me. 


“O sweet Giraffe,” I asked, 
“What can be wrong?” 

He answered somewhat huskily, | 
‘““My neck is long.” 


“Yes, yes,” said I, “‘it is. 

But tell me more.” 

Tears filled his eyes as he 
explained, — 

““My throat is sore!” 
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“But it’s a fancy-dress party,” her 
mother said. ‘“Never mind, there’ll be 
other parties; I know there will.” 

The next afternoon just two hours 
before the time for the party a sad 
little girl took her favorite doll and 
crept up to the attic. A fancy-dress 
party! That must mean that the chil- 
dren’s dresses would be very fine and 
“fancy.” Natalie sat down by the 
window and looked sorrowfully round 
the room. 

The attic was full of trunks and 
boxes that had been brought up un- 
opened. Her eyes fell on a deep paste- 
board box that had a familiar look. She 
remembered seeing her mother tie it 
up; when she had asked what was in 
the box Mrs. Warren had said with a 
laugh, “It’s some old finery of .your 
Great-Aunt Lesbia’s that’s been out 
on the roof. She wrote that I must sun 
and air it for days before I gave it 
away for scraps.” 

Finery! Natalie’s eyes sparkled. 
Perhaps there would be something in 
the box, a scarf or a fan perhaps, that would 
brighten up her white dress and make it a 
suitable costume for the party. She had 
heard somebody say that old things are 
very handsome. And how pleased mother 
would be! ; 

She untied the string and opened the box. 

“My!” she said. “What queer finery 
Great-Aunt Lesbia had! All the same it’s 


very fine.” 

There was a black velvet garment, half 
cape and half dress, very much ruffled and 
spangled, and a white bonnet with pale-blue 
ribbon strings and a bobbing blue feather. 

Natalie put the bonnet on her head and 
drew the garment round her shoulders. 
Then she walked up and down before the 
long cracked mirror that stood in the corner. 
The spangles shone and the feather bobbed. 

“T really do look very well,” she said to 
herself. ‘With my white dress on under the 
black thing I shall have a very fine costume, 
I’m sure.” 

She took the clothes off and hurried down- 
stairs. But her mother was nowhere to be 
found. 

“She went down town on an errand,” the 
cook said. 

Natalie glanced at the clock. It was nearly 
time for the party to begin. What should she 
do? If she waited for her mother, it would 
be too late. f 

“Well, she’d be delighted to have me go to 
the party, now that I have the clothes,” 
the little girl said to herself. “And the 
Graingers’ house is only two blocks away, 
so I’]l just dress and go.” 
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She wrote a little note and pinned it on 
her mother’s pillow. 

“Dear Mother, I’ve found a beautiful 
costume and am going to the party in it.” 

Then she rushed up to the attic to get 
ready, which took her a good while, for the 
dress was hard to fasten, and the bonnet 
somehow. would not sit straight. But at 
length a queer looking little figure stole out 
of the back door and went tripping down 
the alley behind the house. 

we —- the costume is too fancy- 
looking for the street,” she said. “TI’ll go by 
the short cut so that nobody will see me.” 
But even though she used the short cut she 
was rather late. The Graingers’ front door 
was open, and as she entered the front hall 
she heard a great deal of talk and laughter 
in a room beyond. 
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“T really do look very well,” she said to herself 


“They are at the table perhaps,” Natalie 
thought, and all at once she felt bashful; but 
she caught sight of herself in a mirrédr, and 
her blue feather was so jaunty and her 
spangles glittered so dazzlingly that she took 
—_ and knocked on the dining-room 

oor, 

The door swung open, and Natalie saw 
many faces. There were many boys and 
girls seated at two long tables, and all were 
in costume. There were clowns and peasant 
girls, sailors and jesters, kings and queens, 
and all of them were looking at her; the 
laughter and the talking had stopped short. 


As a sweet faced lady rose and came for- © 


ward Natalie.grasped her spangled ruffles 
and made a deep curtsy. 

“Madam, your pardon for being late,” 
she said. She had read that in a book and 
thought it sounded very well. 

The lady smiled; so did many of the boys 
and girls. ; 

“But she’s not too late for the ice cream,” 
said a little boy. ’ 

: an too late for the voting,” a little girl 
piped up. 

Natalie did not understand that remark 
but she told Mrs. Grainger her name, and 
then a place was made for her, and she sat 
down with great satisfaction. 

An hour later she walked proudly into 
the sitting room at home. Her bonnet was 
slightly on one side, but her cheeks were red. 

er parents were astonished. They had 
not found the note, and they supposed that 
she was still playing in the attic. 

“Natalie!” her mother cried. 

“But is it Natalie?” her father asked. 
“Tt looks like my Aunt Lesbia, and I thought 
she was in England now.” 

Natalie made two more curtsies. Then she 
began to explain. Presently she drew from 
under the spangled flounces a large box of 
candy. “‘And oh, just look,’ she cried. 
“They voted which costume was the best 
and I got the prize! It was a most beautiful 
party.” 
Her father sat down slowly. ‘Well, this 
beats anything I ever heard of,” he said. 

“Indeed it does,” Natalie agreed joyfully. 

Her. mother smiled. ‘“‘Aunt Lesbia,” she 
said, “when you go up to the attic will you 
tell Natalie I hope she’s going to have supper 
with us.” 

Natalie showed her dimples. ‘I’m sure 
the child will be delighted,” she said. 
“But before I go up may I offer you some 
chocolate creams?” 
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January 22, 1925 
WORLD’S PITY 


By Katharine Lee Bates 





World’s Pity is a nook in Paradise 
Whence four pale little princes, hand in hand, 
Peer on the cherub sports with wistful, wondering 


eyes, 
As if joy still were strange to understand. 


For two remember London’s gloomy tower, 
And one the Paris mob bellowing the charms 
Of Madame Guillotine, and one the midnight 


our 
When murder smote him in his father’s arms. 


Even in Heaven a simple state they hold, 
For the shining children, fain to comfort, spread 
Before them violets blue and, like a cloth of gold, 
Bright jonquils, snowdrops—every hue but red. 
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DIVIDING A FISH 


HE missionary-traveler in his haste to get 

over his journey urged his Indian canoe- 

men to strike from headland to headland 
rather than to follow the shore line. In cross- 
ing the wide mouths of some of the bays of 
stormy Lake Winnipeg there was great danger, 
especially to men in so frail a vessel as a birch- 
bark canoe. 

In one of those open places a storm caught 
them, and there was nothing for them to do 
but to fly before wind and waves. They came 
on a little island in the lake and there found 
refuge, but five Indians, storm-tossed and with 
no provisions, had reached the island also. The 
little that the missionary had he shared; he 
hoped that they would soon be able to reach 
their home. The storm, however, continued day 
after day, and on the fourth day the storm- 
bound men had to “tighten their belts,’’ be- 
eause they had no food. 

Most of the Indians were filled with despair, 
but one of the missionary’s canoemen rigged 
himself a fishing line with a bent pin for a hook, 
untwisted hemp rope for line and a bit of red 
flannel for bait. With that rude contrivance 
he managed to land a jackfish. A fire was 
quickly made and the fish put on to boil, but 
before it was much more than well warmed the 
hungry men had it out and were preparing to 
eat it. One third of it they cut off and placed 
before the missionary. 

He appreciated their generosity, but disap- 
proved of it. “That is not the way to divide the 
fish,’ he said. He placed his third beside the 
two thirds that the Indians had kept for them- 
selves. Then, taking out his knife and point- 
ing to the men, he counted, ‘‘One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight,’’ and cut the fish 
into eight shares, giving each man a part and 
taking his share with the rest. ‘‘All share alike 
here,” he declared. 

The next day the storm abated enough for 
the travelers to launch their canoes and pro- 
ceed upon their different ways. The unselfish 
act of the missionary, however, had fallen into 
well-broken soil. He was to learn that actions 
as well as words preach sermons. 

Not many months afterwards the five In- 
dians presented themselves at the mission vil- 
lage with their families and asked whether they 
might be permitted to make their home there 
and learn the new way. 

“Why do you come and ask this?” inquired 
the missionary, who did not recognize them. 
“T never saw any of you at any mission service.” 

“We are the men with whom you divided the 
jackfish,” said the spokesman, and he reminded 
the missionary of their experience on Lake 
Winnipeg. “If you had been a fur trader,” con- 
tinued the Indian, “‘you would have eaten what 
was first set before you and perhaps called for 
more, but when you did what you did we knew 
you were a good man, and we now wish you to 
teach us the new way.” 
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A DIGGER OF WELLS 


- HAT have you been doing, Betty?” 
“Oh, I have been digging a well,” 
said Betty as she dropped down on 
the couch in Marie’s room. Four or five of the 
swirls gathered in Marie’s room in the dormitory 
every afternoon after classes, for she had the 
largest tea pot of the group, and the girls 
enjoyed their afternoon tea. 

“Digging a well?” repeated Marie. 

“Yes, don’t you know about the man in the 
Psalms, ‘who, passing through the valley of 
Baca, made it a well’?’’ replied Betty. 

“Please explain just whom you have been 
digging it on or in or with,” demanded the girls. 

“It just means doing something that you 
do not get anything out of yourself, and that 
isn’t any fun doing,” said Betty. ‘‘I discovered 
that Jessie Bowen was wild with the toothache. 

tooth ulcerated, and the girl’s face is all 
swollen up like a balloon! The poor child 
didn’t sleep last night and has walked the 
floor today; she is at my table in the dining 
room, and when she didn’t appear for two 
meals I stopped in to see her. Poor child, 
her room was in a mess; she hadn’t had much 
to eat, for she hated to go to the dining room, 
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so I turned in to dig a well. I got her some- 
thing to eat, cleaned up her room and then 
fixed hot water bottles on her face and stroked 
her arm until her nerves got settled and she 
went to sleep. Oh, you would have done it 
too if you had been there. I’m not the only 
one who digs wells. Last week when Pro- 
fessor Roth assigned seats in Spanish B he put 
Jane Brown next to Susan Bell, both of them 
right in front of me. What did Jane do in that 
desolate valley of Baca? She promptly dug a 
well; instead of turning round to talk to me 
before class began she told Susan funny 
stories, asked her about her math exams, and 
generally chummed with her as if she enjoyed 
it. Susan is just queer, you know—too much 
old maid aunt and too much money. Now 
Jane says Susan is a real good sort, and she 
= going out to their house in town for Sunday 
ea. 

“You know,” continued Betty, ‘sometimes 
when you dig a well you get something for 
your trouble, although that isn’t the main 
point of my little story. That man going 
through the valley found it dry and desolate, 
but instead of hurrying on and finding pleas- 
anter places he stopped. I’m sure it was 
disagreeable at first, especially as he was 
doing it, not because he expected to stay and 
enjoy the well himself, but because he thought 
of others who might need rest and comfort. 
But he probably received his share of enjoy- 
ment of the well, and in making the valley 
a pleasanter place for others he blessed himself. 
More tea, please—quick, before I preach too 
much!” 
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HAYING UNDER FIRE 


UCH has been printed about the war, but 
comparatively little about those stirring, 
tragic or merely human episodes that 

passed on the distant front where Russia and 
Austria came to grips. In the London Times 
there have recently appeared some interesting 
articles by Gen. Lukomsky, who was Chief of 
Staff of the Russian Army during much of the 
war. From one of them we take this amusing 
extract: 

The “Brusiloff offensive’ occurred on the 
southwestern Russian front in the spring of 
1916 and ended in the crushing defeat of the 
Austro-Hungarian army. On June 3, the eve of 
our assault on the fortified positions of the 
enemy, I made a round of the front-line 
trenches. While going down the line of the 
Rylsk regiment where our wire entanglements 
were interwoven with those of the enemy I 
stopped for a moment to study the enemy’s 
position through a periscope. Next to me stood 
a private. From the expression of his face it was 
plain that he was anxious to tell me something. 
So I encouraged him to speak by asking what 
he thought of the Austrian position. 

“I dare say pretty strong, Your Excellency,” 
the soldier answered in the simple speech of the 
peasant. “But we are going to take it tomorrow 
just the same, and then I'll get lots of nice hay 
for our horse.” 

“What hay? What horse?”’ I asked the queer 
fellow. 

“Why, I am the company stableman, Your 
Excellency, and in front of the Austrian trench- 
es there is such nice, fresh grass.” 

I could not help telling him that he was a 
molodets (fine, brave fellow) for looking after 
his horse like that, and, although I never 
thought of taking his words seriously, I wished 
him good luck in harvesting Austrian hay. 

At daybreak of June 4 fire was opened on the 
appointed targets by every piece of- artillery. 
massed along the sector of my division. After 
the cannonade our division went forward. Our 
success was decisive; the entire Austrian forti- 
fied line was taken. 

Watching the attack of our division through 
my field glasses, I had my attention drawn to a 
figure just behind our advancing lines, where 
enemy shells were bursting on every hand; the 
figure appeared to be busy—mowing grass! I 
rubbed my eyes in amazement. To make sure I 
asked the commander of the artillery, who was 
standing beside me, to take a look for himself. 
He at once confirmed what I had seen: yes, 
there was a soldier out there swinging a scythe! 

On the evening of the same day I saw the 
stableman of the Rylsk regiment, happy and 
unharmed, elated at having cut some nice 
grass for his horse. The soldier never suspected 
that he had shown bravery of the highest kind. 
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THE COMRADE OF PAUL REVERE 


VERYONE has heard of Paul Revere. A 
Ek; great poet has made his name a household 
word. Much less is known of William 
Dawes, Revere’s friend and associate, whose 
patriotic services were quite as worthy of re- 
membrance as Revere’s. 

Dawes was born in Boston in 1745. He was 
early attached to the patriot cause and was one 
of the most active members of the Sons of 
Liberty. He was the leader of a party that al- 
most under the noses of the British guards re- 
moved two brass field pieces from the gun 
house of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company in Boston and hid them under a pile 
of firewood in a near-by schoolhouse until they 
could be smuggled away for the use of the 
patriot bands. 

On the night of April 18, 1775, he and Paul 
Revere were selected by Dr. Joseph Warren to 


carry to John Hancock and Samuel Adams, who 
were in hiding at Lexington, the news that the 
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British planned to send a force to seize those 
troublesome “‘rebels’’ and to take possession of 
such military stores as they could find in the 
town. The men were sent by different roads, so 
that, if one were taken, the other might have a 
chance of getting safely by. How Revere went 
across the Charles River to Charlestown and 
thence by way of Somerville and Medford to 
Menotomy (now Arlington) Longfellow’s poem 
tells us. Dawes went by way of the “neck” 
to Roxbury, Brighton and Cambridge to Me- 
notomy, where he met Revere, whom he accom- 
panied to Lexington. 

The two men then pressed on toward Con- 
cord, which they had reason to fear would be 
the final objective of the British. Before they 
reached Concord they were stopped by a party 
of British soldiers, from whom they both suc- 
ceeded eventually in making their escape. 

A New England writer of verse, Helen F. 
More, has written these lines concerning William 
Dawes—whose late achievement of fame she 
seems inclined to attribute to his name’s being 
less suited to poetical use than Revere’s: 


I am a wandering, bitter shade. 

Never of me was a hero made; 

Poets have never sung my praise; 
Nobody crowned my brow with bays; 
And if you ask me the fatal cause, 

I answer, only ‘‘My name was Dawes.” 


*Tis all very well for the children to hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere; 

But why should my name be quite forgot, 
Who rode as boldly and well, God wot? 
Why should I ask? The reason is clear: 
My name was Dawes, and his Revere. 


When the lights from the old North Church 
flashed out 

Paul Revere was waiting about; 

But I was already on my way. 

The shadows of night fell cold and gray 

As I rode with never a break or pause; 

But what was the use when my name was 

awes? 


History rings with his silvery name; 
Closed to me are the portals of fame. 
Had he n Dawes, and I Revere, 
No one had heard of him, I fear; 

No one had heard of me because 

He was Revere, and I was Dawes. 


However, it is fair both to Longfellow and to 
Revere to say that the principal reason that 
his exploit was chosen by the poet is that 
Revere left a manuscript account of his ride be- 
hind him, which Dawes neglected to do. 

Gen. Charles G. Dawes, who is soon to be in- 
augurated as Vice President, is a direct de- 
scendant of the patriot William Dawes. 
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WATCH FOR THE SHADOW BANDS! 


F the solar eclipse of next Saturday finds 
] you within its path of totality, which will cut 
across the United States from Minnesota to 
Long Island and if—the biggest ‘‘if’’ of all— 
the skies are clear on that occasion, do not fail 
to keep a lookout for the curious phenomenon 
of the “shadow bands.” These bands are seen 
for a few seconds only, or at most for a minute 
or so, just before the beginning and just after 
the end of the total phase. They consist of dark 
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Shadow bands seen only during a total eclipse 
of the sun 








and light pulsations gliding with a wavy 
motion over the landscape, much as the ripples 
of light and shade glide across moving water. 
As they are best seen on a white or light- 
colored surface, and as the coming eclipse 
occurs at a season when the ground is likely 
to be covered with snow along much of its 
path, we may expect that, if the weather is 
favorable, they will be widely observed. 

The scientific observation of these bands 
requires certain preparations, which, however, 
the amateur can easily make. Fasten a 
white sheet down smoothly over a level patch 
of ground, with the edges exactly north- 
south and east-west to aid you in determining 
the direction in which the bands move. They 
travel at right angles to their length, and 
generally in somewhat different directions 
before and after totality. Some observers have 
seen two sets of bands moving in different ways 
at the same time. Both the width of the bands 
and their rate of motion are likely to vary. 
Measure them by means of a board painted in 
foot-lengths alternately white and _ black, 
which you must lay on the cloth in the direction 
in which the bands are running. 

Shadow bands are the result of the same 
cause that makes the fixed stars seem to twin- 
kle. The beams that come from a source of 
light are bent successively in various directions 
in passing through the waves that are nearly 
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always present in the atmosphere, especially 
near the ground. That gives the light a flicker- 
ing appearance if the source is a point, as in the 
case of a star, or a slender band, as in the case 
of the nearly eclipsed sun. When the whole sun 
is visible, light coming from different parts 
of its broad disk combines to produce a uniform 
illumination, in spite of the bending of the 
individual rays, and hence the flicker does not 
appear. Shadow bands can, however, some- 
times be observed when the sun is not eclipsed 
—at sunrise or sunset, for example, when only 
a small part of the sun is visible above a sharply 
defined horizon. You can also see them quite 
conspicuously on a surface illuminated at 
night by a powerful and distant searchlight. 
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WHEN SWEET ALICE BOLTED 
Fy) ‘ponderous o though the wisest and most 


ponderous of animals, are among the most 

prankish. ‘‘No one is ever able to tell 
what they’re going to do, or when they’re going 
to do it,”’ says Mr. Courtney Ryley Cooper in 
his delightful circus book, Lions ’N’ Tigers ’N’ 
Everything. They love play, and they choose 
unexpected playthings. There was, for example, 
Alice and the tin cans. 

Alice was a gay young thing of forty-five 
summers and seven tons avoirdupois. Her 
hobby was stepping on tin cans. She loved to 
feel them squash. If she was in need of cheer 
and change, her keeper simply took her to the 
nearest city dump; its tin-can section soon 
looked as if a steam-roller had run over it, and 
Alice ambled back to the circus grounds, her 
own sweet self again. Sometimes, solemnly 
marching with her companions, trunk to tail in 
the parade, she would slip out of line for a mo- 
ment to squash a can in the gutter, squeal with 
delight at the achievement and trot duteously 
back to her place. But Alice smashed one can 
too many, and now she smashes them no more. 

It was the noon hour. The parade had re- 
turned; the cookhouse was in full swing. At one 
side was a collection of four- or five-gallon cans 
that once had contained pie apples. Alice spot- 
ted them; she glanced toward her keeper; he 
was busy and not looking. Quietly Alice 
sneaked from her place and set her forefoot on 
a can and then on another. They sqitushed 
satisfactorily and gave out a delicious odor of 
apple. She investigated further with another 
can. The stuff, as the sensitive tip of her trunk 
explored the depths for more and more, tasted 
as good as it smelt. But there wasn’t much left, 
and that inquiring trunk was stilt poking when, 
in a fit of absent-mindedness, forgetting it was 
there, she allowed the old smashing urge to re- 
turn upon her. Up went a heavy foot, poised 
over the can and then came down. 

The next thing the circus knew one end of the 
cookhouse had departed; performers were scat- 
tering, tables were overturned, canvas flut- 
tered in the breeze, and a screeching elephant 
ran wildly for the free and open country, with 
her trunk waving madly in a vain effort to rid 
itself of a five-gallon can that had clamped 
upon it with the tightness of a vise. A small 
tree got in the way, then got out, roots, branches 
and all! Whistles shrii'ed; men ran for fast 
horses; menagerie attendants scurried franti- 
cally forth upon a trail of broken fences, ruined 
back yards, uprooted saplings and what not 
while far in the distance Alice still plunged on, 
with the can still clinging to her trunk like a 
cream pitcher on the head of a cat. 

Half an hour later she was recaptured and 
released, a much chastened elephant, for whom 
cans had lost their lure. 
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THE COURTEOUS FROGS 


SUPPOSE that for those who know and un- 
| derstand them, all animals have distinct 

personalities, says Prof. Lyon Phelps, in 
Scribner’s Magazine. When I was a child in 
Hartford it was a pleasure to enter the beauti- 
ful garden of that hospitable gentleman Pliny 
Jewell. There was a little lake, and in winter he 
distributed to the boys of the neighborhood 
free skating tickets, which we highly appre- 
ciated. 

In summer evenings the old gentleman would 
sit in a chair on the edge of the pond and ring a 
bell. At the mellow tones the frogs would come 
out of the lake and group themselves about Mr. 
Jewell, who offered them bits of food, which 
they received courteously. I had never dis- 
criminated particularly among frogs; but to 
that man every one of those frogs was an indi- 
vidual, and he named them all. The largest was 
called Laura Matilda and was the owner’s 
favorite. I have seen Laura draw near her mas- 
ter’s chair, take a bit of bread delicately from 
his fingers, eat it and then wipe her mouth 


daintily. 
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TAKING EVERY PRECAUTION 


N going into the playground one day, 
says the Tatler, the schoolmaster found 
one of his small pupils sitting on another, 

who was lying prostrate on the ground. 

“O Billie,” he said, ‘“haven’t I always told 
you to count a hundred before you give way to 
temper. And here I find you sitting on Tommie’s 
head. What have you to say?” 

The child looked solemnly up at him. “I’m 
counting the hundred, sir,” he said. “I really 
am, but I’m sitting on his head. so that he'll be 
here when I’ve done counting.” 
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DISTANCE anv VOLUME wit TWO TUBES 


excellent combination of one stage of tuned 

radio-frequency amplification, regenera- 
tive detector and one stage of reflexed audio- 
frequency amplification. 

The following material is required. The let- 
ters and figures in parenthesis refer to the 
assembly drawing. 

1 panel, 6 by 14 inches, 3/16 inch thick. 

1 baseboard, 8 by 15 inches, 3/4 inch thick. 

2 neutroformer units (C1T1, C2T2) as de- 
scribed in the article. 

2 dials 4 inches in diameter. 

1 dial 3 inches in diameter. 

2 standard vacuum-tube sockets (Det., Ref.). 

2 20-ohm rheostats (R1, R2). 

1 audio-frequency-amplifying 


3). 

1 grid condenser, .00025 m. f., 
with grid leak mounting (Cg). 

1 by-pass condenser, .001 or .002 m. f., mica, 
fixed (Cb). 

1 variable condenser, 3 plate, for neu- 
tralizing condenser (Cn). 

1 grid leak, 2megohms (Rg). 

1 telephone condenser, .001 
or .0005 m. f. 

Connecting wire, screws, ete. 

8 binding posts. 


v YHE two-tuke receiver here described is an 


transformer 


mica, fixed, 











1 piece of 1/4 
inch dowel, for 
rotor shaft, 6 
inches long. 

1 piece of 2-inch cardboard or bakelite 
tubing, 1} inches long, for rotor winding. 

20 feet of number twenty-four double-cotton- 
covered wire, for rotor coil. 

The following additional material is neces- 
sary before the complete set can be placed in 
operation: 

6-volt ‘‘A’’ battery, either storage or dry- 
cell. (Set may be operated approximately 100 
hours on four fresh dry cells in series.) 

“B” battery—three 22.5-volt units. 

1 pair telephone receivers. (Loud speaker 
may often be used if desired.) 























turns of wire will depend on the type of variable 
condensers selected. If .0005 m. f. condensers 
are used, there should be fif ty turns of number 
twenty-four double-cotton-covered wire in 
the large winding; if .0004 m. f. condensers, 
there should be fifty-eight turns of the same 
sized wire; if .00025 m. f., sixty-five turns. 
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On the homemade coils it is easier to place 
the smaller winding on the outside of the larger 
winding instead of on the inside, as is 

done with the manufactured units. 
There is no objection to that method, 

for the units work satisfactorily with 

the smaller winding in 

either position. After 

you have completed 

winding the large coil 

wind on a strip of one- 

half-inch empire tape 

over one end of the coil 

to form a ring of tape 

half an inch wide and 

about one eighth of an 

inch thick. Then place 

the smaller winding, 

which consists of twelve 


Showing 
assembly 


turns of number twenty-four double- 
cotton-covered wire, over this ring. 
The two manufactured units will 
be just alike; uhe homemade ones will be iden- 
tical except. that when one is being wound a tap 
should be brought out from the mid-point of 
the larger winding. Such a tap must be made 
in one of the manufactured units. Find the 
middle turn of the winding and pick it up with 
the point of a knife. Cut the wire at this point. 
When you do so take care that the winding does 
not slip or become loose. Taking each of the 
ends in turn at the break just made, unwind one 
half turn from the coil. Twist the two short 
lengths of wire together on the opposite side 
of the coil from that where the break was made. 
The twist will secure the ends in place so that 
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Diagram of wiring. A 
telephone condenser not 3 
shown should be connect- 
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ed between the posts for 
horn or telephones 














2 vacuum tubes, UV-201-A or C-301-A, or 
1 vacuum tube, UV-201-A or C-301-A, and 1 
vacuum tube, Sodion D-21. Antenna, single 
wire, 50 to 125 feet long. Ground connection. 

The neutroformer umts (C1T1, C2T2) 
consist of a coil form (T1, T2) and a variable 
condenser (C1, C2). They can be bought ready 
made, or the coils can be wound at home. 
In the ready-made coils the coil form is gener- 
ally mounted on the back plate of the con- 
denser, so that when the unit is mounted on the 
panel the coils need no support. The coil form 
carries two windings; the outer one consists 
of about fifty turns of wire, the inner one of 
from six to fifteen turns. 

If the coils are wound at home, the number of 
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Battery Posts rl 

A- B+ 
Amp. 
there is no danger of the winding’s becoming 
loose. The ends of the short lengths should 
then be scraped clean of insulation and a good 
electrical connection obtained by twisting the 
bare wires tight together. The tuning unit on 
which the tap has been brought out is used as 
the first tuned transformer (T1) between the 
antenna and the first tube and is mounted at 
the left-hand end of the panel at right angles to 
the other tuning unit. 


After the tuning units have been mounted 
on the panel the next step is to make and 
mount the rotor coil. Take the short length 
of two-inch tubing. In it make two holes at 
opposite points for the dowel to pass through. 
The holes should be no larger than is required 
to let the dowel through, since the coil should 
be tight on the shaft so that it does not slip 
when it is turned. Starting on one end of the 
tube, wind fifteen turns of number twenty- 
four double-cotton-covered wire; then cross 
over to the opposite side of the shaft and wind 
on fifteen turns more. Leave the ends of the 
winding long enough to allow the coil to be 
connected with the circuit without the neces- 
sity of making any joints. Next cut a short 
piece of wood or brass to the proper size to 
support the rotor, so that the shaft shall be 
at right angles to the panel, as indicated by 
the drawing. In one end of the piece of wood 
or brass drill a hole large enough so that the shaft 
will turn freely in it and in the opposite end 
drill a smaller hole for a short machine screw. 
Drill a hole for the machine screw in the side 
of the coil form of the second tuning unit 
farthest from the small primary winding. Then 
bolt the support for the rotor tight into place. 
When you mount the rotor make certain that 
when the coil is turned at right angles to the 
tuning unit coil, as indicated in the drawing, 
the rotor coil will not strike against the tuning 
unit coil. 

Now mount on the panel the two filament 
rheostats and the binding posts for the antenna, 
the ground and the telephone receivers. Now 
mount the panel on the base board. Next 
place the audio-frequency-amplifying trans- 
former midway between the two tuning units 
and about one inch behind them, with the grid 
terminal of the transformer (usually marked 
with a G) on the side next to the first tuning 
unit (T1). Then mount the two sockets in 
line with the transformer as shown in the 
drawing. Complete the mounting of the ap- 
paratus by puttingin place along the right- 
hand end of the base board four binding posts 
for connections to the batteries. The grid 
condenser and grid leak (Cg and Rg) are sup- 
ported from the grid terminal of the right-hand 
socket and by the wiring. The neutralizing 
condenser (Cn) may be entirely supported by 
the wiring, since, once it has n adjusted, 
there is no need for further change. The by-pass 
condenser (Cb) is also supported by the wiring. 

In wiring the receiver start with the filament 
circuits of the tubes. Run a wire from the A — 
binding post to one terminal of each of the fila- 
ment rheostats. From the remaining terminal 
of the rheostats make individual connections 
to the F — terminals of the sockets. Then con- 
nect the F + terminals of the sockets together 
and to the A+ B — binding ts. 

Next connect the first tuning unit (T1C1) 
by connecting the antenna and ground binding 
posts on the panel with the terminals P of the 
small winding of this unit. There are three 
terminals to the larger winding of this unit; 
the end that is nearest to the small winding 
should be connected to the stationary plates 
of the variable condenser (if this is not taken 
care of in the unit itself) and to the grid (G) 
post of the first, or reflex, (Ref.) tube socket. 
The other end of the large winding is connected 
with the rotary plates of the variable condenser 
and with one terminal of the neutralizing 
condenser (Cn). The opposite terminal of Cn 
should be connected to the plate (P) terminal 
of the reflex tube socket. Connecting the mid- 
point tap of the large winding to the grid 
terminal of the audio-frequency-amplifying 
transformer completes the connection of the 
first tuning unit (T1, Cl). 

Now connect the second tuning unit (T2, 
C2). The end of the large winding nearest to 
the small winding should be connected to the 
rotary plates of the condenser C2 (if this has 
not been taken care of in the construction of the 
unit) and to the A+B — binding post. The 
most direct method is to bring the wire from 
the tuning unit to the F+ terminal of the 
reflex tube socket, as that terminal is connected 
with the A+ B — post. Connect the other end 
of the large winding to the stationary plates of 
the variable condenser C2 and to one terminal 
of the grid leak resistance (Rg) and to one 
terminal of the grid condenser (Cg). These 
connections are clearly indicated in the dia- 
grams. Connect the remaining terminals of the 
resistance and condenser together and to the 
grid post of the second, or detector, tube 
socket (Det.). One of the terminals marked P of 
the small winding of T2 is connected with the 
upper binding post at the right-hand end of the 
panel for connection to the receivers, and the 
other is connected with the plate post of the 
reflex tube socket. This completes the connec- 
tions of the unit T2, C2 

Complete the connections for the rotor 
winding, the detector-tube socket and the audio- 
frequency transformer as follows: From the 
plate (P) terminal of the detector-tube socket 
make a connection to one end of the rotor 
winding. From the other rotor terminal make 
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rong Regenerative Receivers have been the goal 
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a connection to the audio-frequency-amplifying 
transformer terminal marked P and to one 
terminal of the by-pass condenser (Cb). Now 
connect the terminal of the audio-frequency 
transformer marked B or + with the binding 
post marked B + Det. Connect the remaining 
terminal of Cb to the A — post. Connect the 
lower binding post on the right-hand end of 
the panel with the binding post marked 
B-+Amp. Connect the telephone condenser 
between the posts for the horn or telephones. 
When you place the set in operation for 


One assem- 
bly of the set tried 

by the Department Editor. 
The primary coils are wound on 
the outside of the tuning units. The neu- 
tralizing condenser is in the lower right-hand corner 


the first time connect the “A” battery to the 
posts marked A+B— and B+ Det. Place 
the tubes in the sockets and see whether the 
tubes will light. If not, connect the ‘“‘A’”’ battery 
to the posts marked A+ B— and B+ Amp. 
and see whether the tubes will now light. If the 
tubes do light when these trials are made, it isa 
positive indication that there is an error in the 
connections, or that there is some fault, such 
as touching wires. The ‘‘B’’ battery should not 
be connected until the fault has been removed. 
If the tubes do not light with either of these 
trial connections, it is safe to connect the “‘A”’ 
battery to its proper posts and to connect the 
“B” battery as follows: ‘ 

Connect the three sections of ‘‘B’’ battery in 
series; that is, join the minus lead of the 
second unit to the plus lead of the first and 
join the minus lead of the third unit to the 
plus lead of the second. Then connect the 
minus lead of the first unit to the post 
marked B—; connect the junction between 
the first and second units to the post marked 
B+ Det. and connect the plus lead of the 
third unit to the post marked B + Amp. Con- 
nect the antenna, the ground and the telephone 
receivers to their respective binding posts. 
Place a UV-201-A or C-301-A tube in the reflex 
socket, the second UV-201-A or C-301-A or 
a Sodion D-21 in the detector socket. 

Now as you listen in the receivers place the 
rotor winding in the position shown in the 
drawing; that is, at right angles to the windings 
of T2. Light the amplifier tube only and move 
the condensers C1 and C2, keeping them “in 
step” (at like readings) over the range of the 
dials. If you hear any whistles or squeals, 
advance the neutralizing condenser Cn a few 
degrees and try tuning over the range of Cl 
and C2 again. Repeat this process until it is 
possible to move Cl and C2 together over the 
whole range of the dial and have no squeals or 
whistles result in the process. It may happen 
that you hear a near-by broadcasting station. 
If so, everything is all right so long as there are 
no whistles with the voice or the music. 

After you have adjusted Cn to the value 
necessary to stop the whistles the neutralizing 
adjustment is complete, and you will not again 
have to vary Cn. 

Next, light up the 


been found. The two condensers, C1 and C2, 
should have virtually the same dial settings 
for any given station, so that it is very easy to 
record the settings in order to return to them 
at a later time. The rotor winding should then 
be used to increase the volume of the signal to 
the desired degree. When the tuning con- 
densers are set in the correct position for re- 
ceiving a station, advancing the rotor too far 
may cause a squeal in the receivers or such dis- 
tortion of the signal as to make it unpleasant. 
In such cases the rotor should be immediately 


moved back slightly so as to give clear rece 
tion. If the two condensers are not set exactly 
at the correct positions for receiving a station, 
—that is, if they are not accurately ‘‘in step,” 
—the rotor can be advanced as far as possible 
without causing squeals or whistles or any 
“spilling over,” a feature of the circuit that is 
of great advantage, for if the condensers are 
moved too far, or if the operator’s hand slips 
a little, the set simply goes quiet instead of 
squealing. 

The best range will be obtained with a good 
outside antenna, used with a good ground con- 
nection, as will also the best volume of signal. 
The receiver is sensitive, however, and satis- 
factory reception can often be obtained without 
the use of an outside antenna. In tests on a set 
of this type using a twelve-foot indoor wire in a 
frame building, signals have been repeatedly 
heard over distances of one thousand miles. 
Using a forty-foot outside wire, operators 
have maintained loud-speaker reception from 
the more powerful broadcasting stations at 
ranges from five hundred to one thousand 
miles under ordinary conditions. The selectivity 
of the circuit was sufficient to permit the op- 
erator to cut out three local stations within 
ten miles of the receiver and to receive outlying 
stations the wave lengths of which differed 
from those of the local stations by ten to thirty 
metres. 

The receiver may be used with a loop with 
fair results by connecting the loop terminals to 
the antenna and ground posts. Somewhat louder 
signals may be obtained by substituting the loop 
for the windings of the unit T1, bringing out a 
tap from the midpoint of the loop. An indoor 
wire, even though very short, is recommended 
in place of the loop wherever possible. 
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RADIO ‘‘KINKS”’ 


HE “kinks” described in the following 
paragraphs will produce a decided im- 
provement in your radio receiver. Some 
are suggested by present radio theory. Others 
are simply a result of the “‘cut and try” process. 





detector tube and, Detector Tubes and 
leaving the rotor wind- on ‘ Their Operation 
ing in the right-angle The Editors of The Companion believe : 
renition tae ek”, | Wtnae the circalt described in the fore. A detector tube is 


range of Cl and C2 
‘ind see whether you 
can pick up any sig- 
nals. You should hear 
comparatively near 
tations without any 
lifficulty and will do 
well to practice a little 
n tuning themin with 
he two condensersun- 
il the best. points for 
‘these stations have 


designer. 





going article does everything that can be 
expected from a two-tube set. They will 
be glad to have you write them telling of 
your success with it or asking them to 
assist you to make it by answering any 
detailed questions about the construction 
or the various parts recommended by the 
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most sensitive when 
the grid leak used with 
it is as large in value 
as it can be without 
choking or blocking 
the signals. In the us- 
ual regenerative cir- 
cuit the control of 
regeneration limits 
the size of the grid leak 
to a value somewhat 
smaller than the best 
value for sensitivity. 
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the standard Radio equipment 
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ing for a free copy of Ward’s 
Radio Catalogue. If interested 
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the very latest improvements known to radio. The wonderful new principal involved is 
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tions which invariably reduce efficiency. The Marshall Tuned Radio Frequency Receiver brings 
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THE COMPANION 
' If the grid-leak resistance is made too large,—for 
example, is of six instead of four megohms,—the 
detector tube will go into oscillation with a de- 
cided thump in the telephone receivers. When 
this tube is operated close to the oscillating 
point the slightest movement of the tickler, or 
volume control, beyond the critical point causes 
the tube to oscillate strongly and to produce 
a most disconcerting squeal in the receivers. 
If the grid leak is somewhat reduced in value, 
lit will be found that the volume control may 
| be advanced slowly, and that the tube will 
| go into oscillation so quietly and easily that 
| no thump is heard. 

In many receivers the tickler, or volume- 
control, winding is made much too large. This 
makes the tube very critical to changes of this 
control, even when the grid leak is compara- 
tively low in value. To determine if the winding 
has too many turns tune in a station on as long 
a wave length as possible. Advance the tickler 
control until the detector tube oscillates, as 
evidenced by a squeal in the telephones. If it 
is necessary to set the tickler control nearly 
to full scale to obtain the squeal, the tickler 
winding is all right. If the squeal is obtained 
with the tickler control set at a comparatively 
low scale reading, it is an indication that the 
winding is too large. After a few turns have 
been removed from the winding the tickler 
control must be set at a higher value before the 
detector tube will oscillate. A margin of a few 
scale divisions should be left so that it will 
always be possible to bring the tube into oscil- 
lation. 

With some “gas-content’”’ tubes, such as the 
UV-200, C-300 and Sodion D-21, the grid leak 
may often be dispensed with entirely for the 
best results. With high-vacuum, or “hard,” 
tubes, such as the UV-201-A, C-301-A, UV-199, 
C-299, WD-11 and WD-12, the grid leak must 
be used for satisfactory reception. 

In nearly all cases smoother operation of the 
detector tube will be obtained if the “B” 
battery voltage is kept low. With gas-content 
detectors a ‘“B” voltage of sixteen to twenty is 
generally ample. Even with hard tubes voltages 
over thirty or thirty-five volts are rarely re- 
quired. The filament temperature should be 
kept as low as possible consistent with satis- 
factory results, not only because of the great 
increase in the life of the filament that will 
result but because the tube is then more easily 
controlled. 


Vernier Adjustments 


With so many stations operating as there are 
at present, it is necessary to have a receiver 
that is very selective in order that a desired 
station may be picked out from a number that 
may be transmitting at the same time. A fine 
control—called a vernier control—of the tuning 
adjustments becomes necessary, as with such 
a receiver a small movement of the dials will 
cut out one station and bring in another. 

To provide the necessary adjustment on 
variable condensers some manufacturers have 
placed on one end of the instrument a single 
rotary plate that may be moved independently 
of the main set of rotor plates. The coarse ad- 
justments are then obtained with the main 
control knob, and the fine adjustments are 
made by means of the separate control of the 
vernier plate. A condenser of this type is not 
desirable, because of the high losses that take 
place in the vernier unit,—often as large as 
those of the main condenser,—and because the 
settings of the main condenser cannot be 
accurately “‘logged,’’ on account of the shifting 
of the settings by the vernier. A vernier dial 
or a plain dial with vernier attachment offers 
a much more desirable solution of the fine 
adjustment problem. If a large dial is used, 
a very handy vernier adjustment may be ob- 
tained by pressing the rubber eraser of a lead 
pencil against the edge of the dial and against 
the panel. Turning the pencil will give a close 
control of the dial setting. Small vernier attach- 
ments, operating on this principle, may be 
readily purchased and are quite inexpensive. 


Connections of Variable Condensers 


One of the most troublesome effects en- 
countered in tuning is that of body capacity. 
This is the detuning effect of the hand of the 
operator when placed on the control dials. 
It may be largely overcome by the proper 
connection of the apparatus; a metal shield 
placed under the control knob and connected 
to the ground will also reduce the effect. The 
use of a shield should be avoided wherever 
satisfactory reception may be obtained by other 
means. In connecting the variable condensers 
always connect the shaft or the rotary element 
to the low side of the circuit—that is, to the 
ground, filament or battery, as the case may be. 
Connect the stationary plates to the high side 
of the circuit—that is, antenna, grid or plate, 
as the case may be. The hands in touching 
the controls are brought more closely in contact 
with the rotary elements of the condensers, and 
if these are at practically ground potential 
there will be but little disturbance of the tuning 
of the circuit. In correct radio diagrams the 
head of the arrow in the symbol for a variable 
condenser is on the stationary side of the con- 
denser. 

Another point that often materially reduces 
body-capacity effects and other unstable per- 
formances in a receiver is the grounding of the 
negative(—) terminal of ‘‘A’’ battery. This may 
nearly always be done, no matter what type 
of circuit is employed. 
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The volt is the unit of 
electrical pressure. It 
is named for Alessan- 
dro Volta (born 1745 
—died 1827), Hewas 
a pioneer inelectrical 
science, whichreaches 
its highest expression 
today in radio. 
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Every boy wants the most advanced radio cir- 
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Every boy wants to build the finest kind of a 
radio set himself—and he can certainly do it 


with Erla CJR-KIT. 


CIR-KIT is a complete package of the genuine 
Erla Precision radio parts for building super- 
powerful Erla circuits. It’s easy to do with just 
a screwdriver and pliers. NO SOLDERING, 
thanks to Erla Solderless Connectors. 


Erla instructions, markings, and holes already 
drilled, insure a finished radio set as fine as can 
be built. Yet C/R-KIT costs far less, and 
makes boys and parents proud of the perfect 
work and perfect Erla radio entertainment. 
Accept only the blue-and-white Erla box with 
Erla guarantee, to make sure of Erla 
advantages. C/R-KIT models—1 to 5 tubes, for 


loop or antenna. Let the Erla dealer show you. 


Electrical Research Laboratories 
Dept. U, 2500 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 
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NATIONAL 


VELVET VERNIER 


Condensers and Dials 


BUY THE BEST 
Tell the dealer you want Nationals. If he 
can’t supply you, order from us 
PRICES. DX Condenser including 3” Vern- 
ier Dial. .001, $7.00; .0005, $6.00; .00035, 
$5.75; .00025, $5.50. Velvet Vernier Dial 
Only. 4”, $2.50; 3”, $2.00. ‘ 


NATIONAL COMPANY, Inc. 
Engineers and Manufacturers 
110 Brookline Street Cambridge, Mass. 











SUN, MOONS & STARS 


The total eclipse of the sun on January 24 emphasizes 
the interest we always feel in the heavenly bodies, 
There is no better simple help in observing them than 
The Companion pamphlet, A YEAR OF STARS, 
containing maps and descriptive text. A new edition 
has recently been published. 

The price is ten cents a copy 


Address 
THE DEPARTMENT EDITOR 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


ston, Massachusetts 








You May Try It 
Three Months 


Before Deciding 
Ss confident are we that the 






New Companion Sewing 
Machinewill 
meet your highest 
expectations that 
we are willing to make 
you the following offer: 


If the NewCompanion 
Sewing Machine you 
select is not perfectly 
satisfactory in every 
particular after you have 
tried it in your home for three months, 
we will FUND YOUR MONEY and 
take back the machine at our expense. 


We offer choice of nine styles, including foot 
treadle and electric models, guarantee for twenty- 
five years, pay all freight charges, and sell at a 
very low price. Shipments made from four 
convenient shipping stations in Eastern, Central 
and Western sections. 


NEW LOW PRICES 
Attractive Terms 


Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 
Terms before purchasing a new sewing machine. 
A post-card request brings our free illustrated 
booklet and full particulars by return mail. 
SEND IT NOW. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 














